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NOTE 


The chapters which follow the Introduction might almost 
equally well be read in another order,—viz., first those relat- 
ing to Myth, chapters II, IV, VI, VII, IX, and X; and after- 
wards those relating to Poetry, chapters III, V, and VIII. 
Chapters XI and XII, dealing with Poetry and Religion, stand 
by themselves. 

I am very grateful to my friends, Mr. Woodford Patterson, 
Professor Wallace Notestein, and Professor W. A. Hammond, 
for their criticism of my manuscript. 


F, C. Prescott. 
Rome: April, 1927. 


In the publication of this book the writer has been assisted 
by the Heckscher Foundation, established in Cornell University 
for the promotion of research by Mr. August Heckscher. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


In tHe following chapters my main object is to consider the 
proper reading and interpretation of poetry. Poetry is essen- 
_tially the language of the imagination; it expresses the poet’s 
imagination; and therefore if it is not read imaginatively 
it is not read in spirit and in truth. In our rational age such 
genuine reading is probably becoming rarer. Poetry in the 
true sense is obviously not something that can be fixed on a 
printed page and bound up into volumes; it is rather made up 
of the series of thoughts and feelings, induced by the printed 
symbols, succeeding each other in the reader’s mind. The 
response to these symbols may not be poetical at all; it may 
be some quite rational construction in place of the series of 
images, spontaneously accompanied by appropriate thoughts 
and feelings, which the poet intended, and for which the 
symbols have at best served him as a very imperfect means 
of communication. Untutored and unsophisticated persons, 
though they may fall short of its full value, are often the 
most genuine readers of poetry, because like children they read 
spontaneously and naturally; while critics and professors of 
literature, with their intellects uppermost, sometimes never 
come to the true poetry at all. 

Probably from the beginning—at least from the early time 
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when rational grew from imaginative thought in the human 
mind—poetry has been subject to misinterpretation, the reason 
attempting in vain to understand this language of the imagin- 
ation. It was often misread, for example, even by the Greeks; 
it is probably oftener misread at the present time. As I wish to 
show, this is due to propensities and habits of mind, so natural 
to us that they are next to impossible to avoid. Yet through 
this misreading the beauty of poetry is missed; a source of the 
highest truth is often polluted; and indeed, as in the poetry 
of the Bible, valuable truth has been turned into dangerous 
error. 

The purpose of the following chapters, then, is to show from 
its nature and from its origin in the mind, how poetry may 
truly be read; and by explaining misinterpretations which have 
actually occurred to guard against them. This is obviously an 
aim not so much theoretical as practical—to secure justice in 
the criticism and teaching of poetry and to suggest some fun- 
damental right notions, as I hope, of value to readers. 

Perhaps to prevent misunderstanding I had better say that 
when I speak of the reading of poetry I do not have in mind 
mere “reading aloud.” I am not thinking of poetical elocution, 
but first of all of the response to poetry in the reader’s mind 
which must precede any true reading. Poetry in its form is 
verbal music, appealing to the ear; it must therefore be read 
aloud—at least be imagined so read. And teachers of poetry, 
for example, often find a mere just reading the best means of 
accomplishing their difficult task of interpretation. The voice 
readily represents subtleties and graces of thought and feel- 
ing, communicable in no other way. But behind the voice 
there must first be poetic processes—of feeling and imagina- 
tion—in the reader’s mind. In poetry we are always in danger 
of stopping upon externals—of regarding the letter and losing 
the spirit. The language of poetry is full of beauty; but only 
because it expresses an antecedent beauty conceived in the 
poet’s mind. To think only of the language is that “turning 
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things upside down” of which a prophet speaks. ‘Shall the 
work say of him that made it, He made me not? or shall the 
thing framed say of him that framed it, He had no under- 
standing?” To read poetry rightly we must part company 
with the merely verbal and esthetic critics, with those who 
think only of the “numbers” and the turn of phrase. The true 
poem is in the poet’s mind; and this poem must be repro- 
duced, however imperfectly, in the mind of the reader. There 
must in fact be a new secondary creation, it may be with some 
loss from the original imagining of the poet, it may even be 
with some addition from the sympathetic but free-ranging 
imagination of the reader. 

We had better stop a moment over some elementary but 
quite fundamental matters relating to the mental origin of 
poetry. Shelley bases his “Defence” on a generally recognized 
distinction between “those two classes of mental action which 
may be called reason and imagination. The former,” he says, 
“may be considered as mind contemplating the relations borne 
by one thought to another, and the latter as mind acting upon 
those thoughts so as to color them with its own light.” The 
first is merely analytic; the second is synthetic and construc- 
tive. ‘Reason respects the differences, and imagination the 
similitudes of things. Reason is to imagination as the instru- 
ment to the agent, as the body to the spirit, as the shadow to 
the substance.” Pure prose is the product of the first of these 
faculties, pure poetry of the second. In true prose the mind 
is coolly objective, respecting observed fact, which is thus 
determinative in the treatment; in true poetry on the other 
hand the mind itself, always coloring the fact with its own 
light, furnishes the preponderating and vital share. 

Poetry in general, then, as Shelley defined it, is any expres- 
sion of the imagination. Any imaginative movement of the 
mind—as in fancy, reverie, or vision—is virtually poetic; any 
product of such thought is in a broad sense poetry; and such 
a product must always provide the essential matter for what 
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we call a poem.! The imagination of course often—perhaps in 
our modern world oftenest—expresses itself not in verse but in 
the “other harmony” of prose—in “impassioned prose,” in 
prose drama, or in what is now the commonest form of all— 
“prose fiction.” All these are poetry in Shelley’s sense, and I 
expect to treat them as such in the following chapters. If some 
readers may feel that this is a hopeless confusion of things 
different in nature, I need not say, with Wordsworth, that on 
the contrary “much confusion has been introduced into criticism 
by this contradistinction of poetry and prose, instead of the 
more philosophical one of poetry and matter of fact, or 
science;” 2 or insist with Shelley that “the distinction between 
poets and prose writers is a vulgar error.” Important as the 
distinction between prose and verse may be for many purposes, 
it will not, I believe, prove much so in the present discussion, 
—in which we shall be going back from the “thing framed” to 
“him that framed it”; in other words from the external forms 
expressive of the imagination to the origin of these in the poetic 
mind itself. 

Poetry and fiction are in their etymology and early history 
equivalent. The words call upon us to distinguish between 
fact and the poet’s subjective “sense of fact.” The poet is a 
“maker”; that is, his mind makes over facts and “colors them 
with its own light.” The distinguishing mark of poetry, what- 
ever its external form, is in its creation. This fictional creation, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere, is expressive of and mo- 
tivated by the poet’s wish, desire, or aspiration.* It is an ideal 
creation answering the desires of the mind. These desires when 
denied or impeded generate feeling; while rational thought is 
cool, poetic thought is always emotional. The feeling in turn 


_* The other arts—painting, music, etc—are of course also imagina- 
tive; they have common fundamental principles, with differences in 
medium and execution. 

? Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 

* Defence of Poetry. 

“For exposition of the matter here see The Poetic Mind, chap. viii. 
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starts the imagination; the mind when warmed by its very 
nature thinks imaginatively, and the warmer it is the more this 
is true. The poetic thought is therefore regularly in images. 
Further the expression which emotion finds in words is 
inevitably rhythmical. Hence image and rhythm are the two 
specific features, authentically indicating the presence of 
poetry, whatever the external form,—in, for example, the 
Psalms, Hamlet, the Urn Burial, or the Leaves of Grass. 

But here I must guard against a misunderstanding, which 
I beg the reader particularly to note. The two faculties I have 
just been speaking of, reason and imagination, are separable 
only in analysis, but not in fact; and since the mind after all is 
one, they run together and act cooperatively in our ordinary, 
and even in our poetic thought. We can think of the first as 
acting alone in a work of science; of the second as mainly 
employed in pure song, myth, or story. But our usual thought 
will be some mingling of the two, one or the other predom- 
inating. Even in a logical exercise some feeling and 
imagination will come into play, heightening the style and em- 
ploying figure, concrete example, or anecdote; while in poetry, 
as we have it, there is much “lJogic”—in the plan and adjust- 
ment of the whole, in the syntax, and in the conscious 
technique. Primitive poetry, as we shall see, was more largely 
imaginative than ours, the history of poetry showing an ever 
increasing rationalization. Modern poetry is the product of 
both faculties working together. The poet, unless he have 
Poe’s habit of introspection, will be largely unconscious which 
he employs. And similarly the reader will use both in a 
natural way. In prose fiction likewise there will be rational 
and imaginative elements in the production and in the product. 
I wish therefore to avoid the appearance of saying that reason 
has no share either in the poet’s thought or in his actual 
poetry. 

The two faculties, however, must not be thought of as on 
the same plane. The imagination is the elder, more profound, 
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and controlling one—reason, as Shelley says, being “to the 
imagination as the instrument to the agent.” It is the faculty 
of imagination that is essentially the poet’s. And as the 
poet’s feeling rises, reason tends to fall into abeyance or dis- 
appear, and his thought becomes more primitive, spontaneous, 
and purely imaginative. 

How the different faculties of the mind work together in 
an actual poetical experience—in the composing or in the 
reading of poetry—is a matter very difficult to observe and 
determine. There is a combination of thinking and dreaming, 
or dreaming and thinking; the two perhaps alternating, but 
sometimes, I think, working in unison; the combination or 
interchange constantly varying as one or the other gets the 
upper hand. Merely to suggest the nature of the poetic ex- 
perience I may take the following description from J. A. Stew- 
art, first however observing that it describes only one phase or 
degree of combination, and that the ‘dream consciousness” 
would probably often be less momentary—more sustained— 
than this would indicate. 
| “The poet, always by means of representations—images— 
products of the dream consciousness in himself, and often with 
the aid of rhythm and melody which call up certain shadowy 
feelings, strange, in their shadowy forms, to ordinary con- 
sciousness, induces in his patient [or reader] the dream- 
consciousness in which such representations and feelings are 
at home. But the dream-consciousness induced in the patient 
by the imagery and melody of the poet lasts only for a moment. 
The effect of even the most sustained poetry is a succession 
of occasional lapses into the state of dream-consciousness, each 
one of which occurs suddenly and lasts but for a moment, in 
the midst of an otherwise continuous waking-consciousness, 
which is concerned, in a matter-of-fact way, with ‘what the 
poem is about,’ and ‘how the poet manages his theme,’ and 
a hundred other things. . . . It is thus, as these lapses, each 
followed by waking and amazement, succeed one another, it 
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may be at long intervals, in a poem, that the power of its 
poetry grows upon us.” ! 

In the composing, and likewise in the reading of poetry, as I 
have said, there are some rational elements. As far as these 
appear they may be approached and examined by intellectual 
methods—analysis, exposition, judgment. Here the intellectual 
critic is in his proper sphere. The rational elements of poetry, 
however,—as we must always remember—are secondary and 
extrinsic. That is, they succeed the true generation of poetry; 
they do not pertain to the primary poetic inspiration or even 
to the primary poetic form; they are not of its inmost essence. 
We must therefore guard against usurpations of the intellect— 
when it complacently assumes that its criticism has covered the 
whole ground, and especially when it approaches matters with 
which it can have nothing to do. The essential element in 
poetry is non-reasonable. It is produced by feeling, working 
through the imagination; it must therefore be felt and 
imagined, rather than merely understood. This element it is 
that generates the true poetic beauty, which is dream-like; 
which cannot be steadily or attentively contemplated, but may 
be seen only in glimpses; of which we can say only that it 
has the charm or magic that is the best mark of its presence; 
which therefore is inexplicable. It can be observed and 
estimated not in the parts into which it may be broken by 
analysis, but only in its total concrete effect; not by reason, 
but by the taste, which may be here taken to mean the judg- 
ment of the feelings, or if the word be not too vague, of the 
soul—a judgment always as instinctive and beyond review as 
that of the physical sense. 

If I once more set down these commonplaces of criticism 
it is not to establish them in principle but only to have them, 
so to speak, on record before going on to show how they are 
constantly forgotten in practice in ways to be explained in 
later chapters. 


* Myths of Plato, p. 33. 
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In the next chapter on “The Formation of Myth” I fear the 
reader may feel at first that we are going a long way about to 
treat the subject of which I have been speaking. I hope, 
however, before he finishes the chapters on Myth he may see 
that even in these I have been dealing with poetry and view- 
ing it in aspects which do not appear when it is approached by 
the beaten paths. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FORMATION OF MYTH 


I 


Iw many respects poetry is forward-looking and progressive. 
It has always been considered prophetic and as shaping the 
future thought of mankind. In habit of thought, however, 
the poet’s mind is regressive; as many critics have noted, it 
is a “highly developed mind working in a primitive way.” + 
This suggests comparison of poetry with products of the primi- 
tive imagination,—that is, with myth. Such comparison, 
bringing out traits of resemblance between poetry and other 
members of the imaginative family, is always interesting and 
often surprisingly instructive. 

Myth is especially apt to repay our examination, for several 
reasons. It is a pure work of the imagination. It has furnished 
the material for many extant poems,—such as the Jliad, 
Hamlet, Samson Agonistes, and Prometheus Unbound. The 
Greek myths especially have served this purpose, our modern 


*G. E. Woodberry, Inspiration of Poetry, p. 13. “Primitive man has 
been defined as one for whom sensuous data and images surpass in im- 
portance rational concepts. From this standpoint, many contemporary 
poets, novelists, and artists would be primitive.”—Ribot, Creative 
Imagination, p. 118. 

The mind of the dreamer is likewise regressive; “dreaming may be 
viewed as a reversion to a more primitive type of thought.”—J. Jas- 
trow, The Subconscious, p. 219; compare H. Ellis, The World of Dreams, 
p. 266, and J. Sully, Fortnightly Review, March, 1893. Thus poetry, 
and in a greater degree myth, are dreamlike. Poetry may be regarded 
as a dream of the modern poet; myth as the dream of a primitive 
people. 
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poets sometimes re-fusing the old stories in their own imagina- 
tion, thus giving them fresh beauty and vitality; sometimes 
only, so to speak, plucking the bright flowers and fixing them, 
coldly and imitatively, in their verse as faded ornaments. But 
this is by no means the most vital relation. Ancient myth is 
the “mass” from which modern poetry has slowly grown by the 
processes which evolutionists call differentiation and specializa- 
tion. The myth-maker’s mind is the prototype; and the 
mind of the poet, as is generally recognized in criticism, is 
still essentially mythopeeic. 

I propose then to begin by considering myth; mainly, how- 
ever, in its relation to poetry,—for the light it may throw on 
the nature of poetry and its proper interpretation at the 
present time. Mythology, of late systematically treated for 
the most part by philologists and ethnologists, may perhaps be 
profitably approached from a new direction, and by one who 
is less familiar with the sciences than with poetry and poetic 
theory. To venture upon this subject, notoriously difficult, 
even from one so closely related, calls for discretion. However 
well-trodden in parts it is indeed an endless field, with the 
footing often insecure enough—a true “‘Serbonian bog where 
armies whole have sunk.” If we go carefully, however, we 
may find in it much of value for the study of literature. For 
our purposes, as I believe, the subject may fortunately be 
simplified and its main difficulties avoided. After all, as E. B. 
Tylor has observed, “the principles which underlie a solid 
system of interpretation are really few and simple. The treat- 
ment of similar myths from different regions makes it possible 
to trace in mythology the operation of imaginative processes 
recurring with the evident regularity of mental law.” It is 
just these imaginative processes in which we are interested, and 
as Tylor again says, “there is perhaps no better subject matter 
through which they may be studied.” 4 

The difficulties of mythology and the quarrels for which 


* Primitive Culture, vol. i, pp. 282, 274. 
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mythologists are famous have arisen mainly in the considera- 
tion of particular stories, which when thus taken separately 
are often beyond understanding. The difficulties, however, 
tend to disappear in the light of general laws which may be 
seen running alike through all the imaginative operations of 
the human mind. In other words the only profitable approach 
is, instead of studying the myth, to study the myth-maker. 
Myth, we may now be sure, was produced by a thought per- 
fectly normal and natural to man at a certain stage of his 
civilization. How then did primitive men think? As Tylor 
has said, “it was through sheer ignorance and neglect of this 
direct knowledge of how and by what manner of men myths 
are really made, that their simple philosophy has been buried 
under masses of commentators’ rubbish”; while consideration 
of this very matter has at last led to fruitful investigation. The 
question is one for the historical psychologist, and one which 
even the best recent students of myth have not fully enough 
considered.? 

The mythologists of the nineteenth century perhaps showed 
more industry in collecting material than insight in compre- 
hending it. Even the excellent works of Tylor and Lang, 
devoting themselves mainly to collecting, classifying, and com- 
paring, do not go systematically into the nature of the primitive 
mind. Lang indeed is right in method. “We propose,” he 
says, “to seek a demonstrably actual condition of the human 
intellect, whereof myth would be the natural and inevitable 
fruit. In all the earlier theories . . . inquirers took it for 
granted that the myth-makers were men of philosophic and 
moral ideas like their own—ideas which, for some reason of 
religion or state, they expressed in bizarre terms of allegory. 
We shall attempt, on the other hand, to prove that the human 

*“Tn primitive man,” says Ribot, “imagination reaches its full bloom 
in the creation of myths; and we are highly astonished that psycholo- 
gists, obstinately attached to esthetics, have neglected such an im- 


portant form of activity, one so rich in information concerning the 
creative imagination.”—Creative Imagination, p. 118. 
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mind has passed through a condition quite unlike that of 
civilized man—a condition in which things seemed natural and 
rational that now appear unnatural and devoid of reason, and 
in which, therefore, if myths were evolved, they would, if 
they survived into civilization, be such as civilized men find 
strange and perplexing.” 1 The nature of primitive thinking, 
however, Lang treats rather superficially. Satisfied with show- 
ing that men once thought that the moon was a person or 
that gods could take the form of animals at will, he makes 
little attempt to explain how they came to think so,—indeed 
avoids this important question.? 

Tylor found the right principle in explaining animism, or 
what for our purposes is equivalent, personification, as based 
on analogies—that is, on likenesses between persons and 
objects—suggested by primitive fancy. This explanation—of 
fanciful analogies—is so fundamental that I wish in a moment 
to discuss it; but unfortunately it was only thrown out by 
Tylor and left undeveloped. 

If we can once find out, not merely what the maker of 
myths thought and believed, but by what manner of mental 
process he came to do so, his stories will, I am sure, seem 
less “unnatural and devoid of reason.” 

At first glance it may seem useless to inquire how primitive 
men thought; to ask, for example, at this late day, what 
manner of mind, dreaming in the vague pre-Homeric time 
of which we have no other record, first imagined the stories 
we now call the Greek mythology. Fortunately the attempt 
is not hopeless; we can get some notion of the early myth- 
makers from the myth-makers who are still at work. The 
American Indian and the Australian, as Lang and Tylor 


*Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. i, p. 29; compare vol. i, Ch 

2““We may be asked again, ‘But how did this intellectual Tconditien 
come to exist?’ To answer this is no part of our business; for us it 
is enough to trace myth ...to a demonstrable and actual stage of 
thought.”—ibid. p. 161; compare Dp: 53; 

* Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 296. 
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abundantly show, imagine stories similar, sometimes all but 
equivalent, to those of the early Greek. The present-day child, 
since he repeats the mental development of the race, is at one 
stage a primitive and a myth-maker. Even the present adult 
in civilized races still shows vestiges of the old habit of 
thought; popular thinking, especially among the uneducated 
classes, is still largely imaginative and mythical, as every 
observer—I might say every reader of the newspaper knows.1 
Inferences may be drawn also from the cases mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter—of the dreamer and the poet. The 
poetic thought, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, is in 
many respects dreamlike, and therefore similar to the myth- 
opeic. In thus reasoning from the modern poet back to the 
myth-maker, and then in turn, as we shall presently do, revers- 
ing the procedure and drawing conclusions as to modern poetry 
from myth, we shall not, I hope, be arguing in a circle. The 
two things—myth and poetry—are similar, and we may go 
freely from one to the other in comparison. Or more broadly— 
since all the matters mentioned in this paragraph—primitive 
and savage myth, child’s play and fancy, popular story, legend, 
and superstition, and modern dream and poetry—alike illus- 
trate the working of the imaginative mind, we may examine 
them all in order to find what they have in common, and as 
Tylor expresses it, to “trace in them the operation of imagina- 
tive processes recurring with the evident regularity of mental 
law.” This, as I hope, will throw new light upon poetry, in 
which of course such processes are always at work.? 

Writers on myth have been a good deal concerned with its 


+“Myth arose in the savage condition prevalent in remote ages among 
the whole human race; it remains comparatively unchanged among the 
modern rude tribes who have departed least from these primitive con- 
ditions; while even higher and later grades of civilization, partly by 
retaining its actual principles, partly by carrying on its imperfect re- 
sults in the form of ancestral tradition, have continued it not merely 
in toleration but in honor.”—Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 283. 

Compare methods for investigating the origins of language in Jes- 
person, Language, p. 416. 
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so-called “irrational element.” ‘What makes mythology myth- 
ological,” said Max Miiller, “is what is utterly unintelligible, 
absurd, strange, or miraculous.” Zeus, for example, after 
having barely escaped being swallowed by his father, Cronos, 
overcomes and savagely mutilates that deity; he then changes 
his wife, Metis, into a fly, swallows her, and is presently 
delivered out of his own head of Athene, of whom his wife has 
been pregnant. How explain such absurdities? This irra- 
tional element has of course always been a stumbling block, 
pious Greeks passing over it or explaining it away, as pious 
moderns do with the obscenities, or the brutalities of Jehovah, 
in the Old Testament; while modern mythologists offer their 
various explanations. But this division into rational and 
irrational elements is not, in my opinion, a fundamental or 
helpful one. Features in myth have been called irrational if 
they are either particularly grotesque or particularly obscene 
in the light of modern natural laws or modern moral conven- 
tions,—that is, in the light of notions of which primitive men 
had no conception. Once we identify our minds with theirs 
these features begin to lose their absurdity. The story of 
Cronos with his sickle of iron mutilating Uranus, to en- 
lightened minds so cruel that, as Plato thought, it “should be 
told, if at all, only to a few in a mystery,” becomes intelligible 
and even instructive to us when compared with a similar 
story, cited by Lang, from the legends of the Maoris. Even 
when we cannot at all understand them, the old myths, we 
must remember, were imaginatively quite as intelligible to their 
creators as our myths are to us. The hymn to Osiris: “King 
of eternity, great God, risen from the waters that were in the 
beginning, strong hawk, king of gods,” etc., is no more to be 
accused of absurdity than our invocation: “O Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sins of the world.” Michabo, the Great 
Hare of the Hurons, who made the earth, though like so many 
other primitive gods theriomorphic, is to the imagination no 
more difficult than the God who created all things of the 
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Christian catechism,—or, I may add, than the Love that moves 
the sun and the other stars in Dante. The truth is that, if 
we take the word rational in a more significant sense, all the 
myths are irrational. That is, they are never the product of 
a rational thought like the modern mythologist’s, and regarded 
by such thought they must often seem absurd. They are the 
product of imagination and yield their meaning only to the 
imagination. “Fully to understand the old world myth,” as 
Tylor observes, “needs not evidence and argument alone, but 
deep poetic feeling,”—indeed needs this feeling first of all. 


II 


With these matters out of the way we may now go on to 
inquire as to the characteristics of primitive thought. And 
since in many respects myth is like poetry—or more exactly, 
since the primitive mythopeic mind has grown very gradually 
into a modern poetic mind which still retains many of the 
old habits of thought—let us be looking throughout this 
discussion for principles, or, perhaps better, for hints and sug- 
gestions, which may be applied to our modern poetry. 

We may begin by saying generally that primitive thought 
was not rational but imaginative. ‘Man prior to civilization,” 
says Ribot, “is a purely imaginative being; that is, the 
imagination marks the summit of his intellectual develop- 
ment.” 1 There was probably never a time, at least one at all 
concerning us here, when reasoning about such practical 
matters as food and defence was entirely absent. And the 
germs of reason—of generalization, abstraction, etc——may be 
discerned in the earliest thought. But primitive thinking was 
so prevailingly imaginative that it often seems to us merely 
fantastic. As always this imaginative view of life had behind 
it feeling. Primitive men confronted nature with awe—that is, 
with a mingled feeling of keen interest and lively fear—much 


1 Creative Imagination, p. 118. 
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like that we sometimes have even now, say at a thunderstorm 
or an eclipse, or at a raging fire, which we can still think of 
as a monster threatening to devour everything in its path. 
The italicized words show how easily we can still turn this fire 
—or process of oxidation as the scientist will call it—into a 
monster, or mythical person. 

This habit of thought was much more common in our remote 
ancestors. Their thought, unlike ours, was mainly concrete, 
of persons and objects in their entirety, existing, or like those 
existing, in nature. It was for the most part not purposive but 
merely associative,—that is, it went on by freely following 
paths suggested by some likeness or nearness; and these asso- 
ciations were rather unconsciously felt than attentively viewed 
or understood. If the fire was vaguely felt to be roaring and 
devouring, it was thus fused in the mind with some beast 
known in nature and became an imaginary monster. Similarly 
the rainbow might be felt as a demon who was thirsty and was 
seen in the sky drinking water. These creatures, to us purely 
fanciful, were to primitive man realities; that is, they were 
credited with existence and their fancied actions were freely 
narrated. Since any random association might serve as a 
path for the vagrant fancy, this kind of thinking gave birth 
to creations which to our rational minds seem as strange and 
absurd as the wildest dreams of the present day. 

The mental processes will show more clearly if we take 
these imaginative fusions in several classes with examples. 
Imagination, as compared with reason, being synthetic rather 
than analytic, and recognizing the resemblances between things 
much more readily than the differences, it was particularly alive 
to the likenesses between the different forms of life. Primitive 
men, for example, felt intimately the likeness between them- 
selves and the animals, and fused—or as we say, confused— 
these two manifestations of life. Their imaginations treated 
animals, along with men, as persons, on the same footing, with 
what seems to us childlike indifference. They lived close to 
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the wild beasts in the forest, and were accomplishing that 
domestication of the animals which would be all but impossible 
for us at the present day. Their nearest modern counterpart 
would be the ignorant peasant, eating and sleeping under the 
same roof with his dogs and cattle, and naively conversing 
with them.t Primitive men felt strongly this vital kinship. 
Hence it is not strange to find them imaginatively putting 
man and beast on the same plane, and treating all manner 
of animals freely as persons, as actors in imagined stories, and 
as objects of worship,—for instance in the Old Testament, 
where we think of Balaam’s ass; in Greek and especially 
Egyptian religious myth where we think of the horse of 
Achilles and the “holy menagerie of Egypt”; in the fables 
of Aesop and the medieval bestiaries. 

But primitive men thought further in the same direction 
than do most of us, except the poets; they extended the same 
feeling to what we prosaically call inanimate nature. Here 
too they recognized the likeness and common bond of life, 
passing over what seem to us important differences. They 
attributed a life to tree and flower, and fancied it like their 
own. Thus through imaginative fusions, they created dryads 
and flower spirits, giving these names and making them 
persons in their own stories,—beautiful figures like Daphne 
and Narcissus. And in personifications like these we must 
see no mere rhetorical figure or verbal ornament. I shall speak 
presently of the relation of this thought to language. Mean- 
while we must bear in mind that this creation of persons, 
which in Greece peopled with nymphs each field and grove 
and fountain, was a matter of the thought itself, and must 
have preceded its expression in language or in any other 
form. The imagination habitually conceived objects in nature 

+ Burns lived on terms of intimacy with his animals, regarded them 
with something like primitive feeling and imagination, and hence can 
make his “Twa Dogs” converse or address his “Poor Mailie” without 


affectation. Compare curious survivals like ‘Telling the Bees,” de- 
scribed in Whittier’s poem of that title. 
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by combining them with human or other animate beings. It 
did not merely attribute personal characteristics to objects 
customarily thought of as things, in our sense; but regarded 
these objects day in and day out as persons. The sun and 
moon were man and wife, or brother and sister, or both; just 
as to the Esquimaux the stars are really seal-hunters who have 
missed their way home. The oceans and the rivers, the 
waterfalls, tempests, and volcanoes—at least the forces or 
powers at work in them—were persons—gods, spirits, or 
demons, benevolent or malevolent, as their actions helped or 
hindered mankind. For of course the life of nature was viewed 
humanly, as either useful or harmful to man; the conceptions 
were determined by man’s desires or fears. Thus were created 
Helios and Oceanus, Boreas, Echo, and Arethusa, Pan, 


the Dryads and the Fauns 
In rushes green, and brakes, and cowslipped lawns,— 


all the mythical figures resulting from such imaginative fusions 
as found one ingredient in an object of physical nature. 

The forms, aspects, and forces of nature entered so largely 
into the myths; stars, sky, dawn, night, and the changes of the 
seasons, lay at the bottom of so many of the divinities and 
their exploits, that—important as this ingredient is in both 
ancient myth and modern poetry—the tendency has probably 
been to exaggerate it. Primitive men lived more out of doors 
than we, and were more at the mercy of the elements; but, as 
is urged by opponents of the “philological school,” there is no 
reason for supposing that they spent all their time pondering 
on sun and clouds or worrying over the disappearance of 
daylight. Other elements which entered, quite as important 
as these, have disappeared from our world, while natural ones 
remain still unchanged, and furnish us with the most obvious 
clues in the reading of the myths. “The stars, and hills, 
and storms,” as Ruskin says, “are with us now, as they were 
with others of old; and it only needs that we look at them with 
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the earnestness of those childish eyes to understand the first 
words spoken of them by the children of men.”1 These 
impressions from the natural world, however, were in no 
specially favored class, but took their place, as we shall see, 
along with many others from the human and spiritual worlds. 
The Greek gods, for instance, did not originate exclusively in 
nature. Primitive man treated all his impressions imaginatively 
and made myths from all of them. 

This way of thinking, which personified objects in nature, 
was easily extended to artificial objects, if these were intimately 
associated with man’s daily life and had what may be called 
character and behavior. Thus pots and swords and boats 
were thought of, not prosaically as mere implements, but as 
persons possessing wills of their own. Primitive men named 
their weapons, as children do their playthings, and made 
them actors in their stories; Thor’s hammer, Midlnir, and 
Arthur’s brand, Excalibur, are perhaps the best known 
examples. Ships carried their occupants intelligently without 
human aid, like that “boat of rare device, which had no sail” in 
the Revolt of Islam. Thus modern sailors name their ships 
and give them sex, and are often fanciful enough to do this 
with some share of the old feeling and belief. All objects 
personified had sex in the primitive imagination, and were of 
masculine or feminine, not neuter, gender in primitive 
language,—the fancy guided in this matter by some likeness 
in appearance or behavior, often recondite and now 
untraceable. 

It is probably apparent that characteristics of our modern 
thought, and especially of poetic thought, go back to the 
habit of personification of which I have been speaking. But 
one other large source of mythical persons is, at least for 
poetry, even more important. Impressions from within were 
treated in the same way as those from without, regarded as 
objects, and accordingly as persons. Since revivals of past 


* Queen of the Air, I. 
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images in memory came into the mind much like present ones, 
and since the reflection or “mental criticism” which now 
assigns them to the past was weak, these also could become 
persons in mythical thought. Somatic feelings, like hunger; 
emotions, like love or fear; general conceptions and in later 
periods even quite abstract conceptions, such as heat, anger, 
justice, were made objects and persons. Indeed no one can 
understand either myth or poetry who does not recognize this 
constantly recurring process of the projection of thoughts and 
feelings into outwardly existing and acting persons. Men 
might even be said to objectify themselves, splitting their 
own persons, as children do, and as we all do when we “talk 
to ourselves” in moments of meditation or excitement, that is 
when imagination is uppermost. Apparitions in dream or in 
dreamlike thought—in fever, ecstasy, and the like—and 
illusions or hallucinations, which were probably more common 
and vivid in ancient times, formed another important source 
of impressions, and so of persons. From the splitting I have 
just mentioned, or from dreams, or from external impressions, 
like doubling of the human form in shadow or of the voice in 
echo—we cannot be sure of the origin—came a conception of 
ghosts, souls, and spirits—all these, I need not say, regarded 
as persons. Man found himself-double, having body and soul; 
or even multiple, as in Roman thought, where there were 
two pairs: 


Bis duo sunt homines,—manes, caro, spiritus, umbra. 


The last two persons—non-physical, but not quite immaterial, 
or spiritual in the modern sense—were thus identified, as every- 
where in myth and language, with breath (psyche, anima, 
spiritus, ghost), or with shadow (umbra). The spirit was a 
personified breath—at least the breath was one element in the 
imaginative combination; and the poetic inspiration was a 
mythical in-breathing. If man had his double, so had other 
things in nature; each animal, as the word indicates, had its 
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anima bruta, each tree its genius, distinguishable from its 
primary or material person, and containing its vital principle 
or essential power. Indeed mythical persons of this class were 
mainly numina,—literally manifestations of power. All the 
powers of nature, all powers conceivable by the imagination, 
were attributed to spirits. Spirits then personified powers, and 
—since the powers of nature bring about changes—as far as 
actual powers were represented, they personified what we now 
call causes. Since these powers originally stood separate and 
unrelated in the mind, the number of spirits was infinite. But 
as different powers were identified the number was reduced— | 
finally to one omnipotent First Cause, as we shall see. Some- 
thing like this was the origin of all our spiritual beings, and 
their psychological character is the same, from the lowliest 
numen through an unbroken line to our Holy Ghost; from the 
most primitive god to the one God of our present Christianity. 
Our conceptions of the world and God correspond to and 
develop the primitive personifications of body and soul. 


III 


The growth of myth is closely connected with that of 
language, which we must for a moment consider. “It is 
human thought and human language combined,” said Max 
Miiller, “which naturally and necessarily produced the 
strange conglomerate of ancient fable.” 1 Mythologists have 
curiously disagreed as to which of the two causes—thought or 
language—is primary. The so-called “philological school,” 
which holds language mainly responsible for myth, has appar- 
ently been discredited—an outcome which will surprise no one 
who has much reflected on the relation of thought and language 
n literature. The philologists, in making language the primary 
agent, have put the cart before the horse. Max Miiller, for 


* Lectures on Language, Second Series, p. 410. 
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instance, sought in language the key to personification. Since 
primitive nouns were always masculine or feminine, the objects 
they denoted, he considered, would be thought of as having sex 
and therefore as persons. Similarly Herbert Spencer found a 
“defect in early speech”—and a defect it is for science, though 
it has wonderful advantages for poetry. ‘The lack of words 
free from implications of vitality,’ as he thought, was 
one of the causes which favored “personalization.” There is 
undoubtedly some truth in these views. As every student of it 
knows, language is not only formed by thought but in turn 
reacts upon thought. The primitive language was favorable to 
myth-making,—just as, say, concreteness of vocabulary is 
favorable to the modern poet. Gender and “vitality” in 
language, therefore, may have favored “personalization.” But 
“personalization” must have come first to bring about these 
features in the language. The “philological school” is about 
as successful with myth as with poetry; criticism primarily 
verbal always goes the wrong way about. 

Tylor sums up this matter so clearly and reasonably that I 
cannot do better than quote. “Language,” he says, ‘there can 
be no doubt, has had a great share in the formation of myth. 
The mere fact of its individualizing in words such notions as 
winter and summer, cold and heat, war and peace, vice and 
virtue, gives the means of imagining these thoughts as per- 
sonal beings. Language not only acts in thorough unison with 
the imagination whose product it expresses, but it goes on pro- 
ducing of itself, and thus, by the side of mythic conceptions 
in which language has followed imagination, we have others 
in which language has led, and imagination has followed in 
the track. These two actions coincide too closely for their 
effects to be thoroughly separated, but they should be dis- 
tinguished as far as possible. For myself, I am disposed to 
think (differing here in some measure from Professor Max 
Miiller’s view of the subject) that the mythology of the lower 

*See Ribot, Creative Imagination, p. 121. 
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races rests on a basis of real and sensible analogy, and that the 
great expansion of verbal metaphor into myth belongs to the 
more advanced periods of civilization. In a word I take 
material myth to be the primary, and verbal myth to be the 
secondary formation.” 4 

The imaginative mode of thought then accounts for the 
characteristics of the language in which myth found expression. 
The primitive vocabulary was concrete, specific, and highly 
figurative; words instead of merely denoting objects, called up 
vivid images. As the imagination knew nothing of the logic 
ordering the complicated syntax of a modern prose like that 
of Milton or DeQuincey, but proceeded freely by association, 
it formed a language in construction simple and polysyndetic 
—for illustration, a style requiring the frequent avds in our 
version of the Bible.? Such a language, however favorable 
to the expression, even to the creation, of myth and early 
poetry, must originally have been formed by the mythopeeic 
mind itself; and early examples bear everywhere traces of this 
origin. The Song of Moses will serve as illustration of this 
style,—both of the words and the constructions: 


“Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power: thy right 
hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. And in the great- 
ness of thine excellency thou hast overthrown them that rose up 
against thee: thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them 
as stubble. And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
gathered together, the floods stood upright as a heap, and the 
depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.” 


“Such a language,” as Tylor says, “is the very reflection 
of a mythic world”; or as Shelley expresses the same thought, 


) 


“Every original language near to its source is in itself the 
chaos of a cyclic poem.” 3 
* Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 299. 


?Compare Jesperson, Language, p. 431. 
* Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 303; Defence of Poetry. 
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Gender in language in its relation to myth is particularly 
interesting. Primitive thought made all objects in which it 
had any vital concern either masculine or feminine, just as 
the child calls all interesting things “he” or ‘‘she.” This gave 
early languages like the Hebrew only two genders, the “neither” 
gender being of later growth—a final step introducing our its 
in the time of Shakespeare. Some American Indian languages, 
like the Choctaw, made no provision for distinguishing animate 
and inanimate, treating all objects worthy of thought as alive.t 
This represents a very early stage of thought—a thought 
almost exclusively imaginative and knowing only persons. The 
more advanced Algonquin—an especially interesting case—had 
come to have two genders; the first animate or active, including 
of course all animals, but also sun, moon, stars, trees and fruits, 
and in general all things useful or sacred, like the bow or the 
sacrificial stone; the second inanimate or passive, for the 
remainder, of all indifferent objects.2 This animate gender, be 
it noted, would include just those objects which were elements 
in myth. It would likewise correspond to the class of objects 
which in our modern thought possess life, like the animals, 
or being emotionally regarded, are fancied to possess it, and 
so to have sex,—“Mother Earth,” ships, men-of-war, “Big 
Berthas,” and even automobiles. That is, this is the class 
our modern thought and language are still disposed to treat 
imaginatively—and poetically. 


IV 


In primitive thought there were the same two factors as in 
ours, mind and nature, the former acting on the latter and 
in turn acted upon by it; the same “‘interchange,”’ as Words- 


*M’Lennan, Fortnightly Review, vol. xii, p. 46,—quoted by J. Fiske 
Myths and Mythmakers, p. 18. jl ; 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 303. 
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worth calls it, “of action from without and from within.” The 
action from without, however, was less, the action from within 
more important. Primitive man was still far from viewing 
nature rationally or scientifically, and had no conception of 
our “things as they are.” His “phenomena of nature” were 
as different from ours as myth from science. He was much 
more given to projecting himself, or his thought, into nature, 
imaginatively re-creating it by a process parallel to what we 
call poetical creation. Each mental reaction was a new work 
of fiction. Let us go on then to examine more closely first the 
external elements, and secondly the mental processes, which 
make up these two factors—of nature and mind. 

The primary elements in mythical thought were the things 
in nature of “animate gender”; men and women; animals, 
including birds, fishes, and insects; rainbows and waterfalls; 
sun, moon, and stars; the fire on the hearth; kettles, boats, 
and spears; altars for worship;—in a word, the thousand 
things of common experience that men might regard with 
vital interest, apprehension, or affection. Secondary elements 
came from combinations of these, formed by processes I shall 
take up in a moment, these formations being projected so 
as to become themselves objects—giants, centaurs; gods of 
love and war; ghosts, angels, demons; spiritual beings and 
divinities of every sort. All these creatures of his imagination 
primitive man regarded as concrete persons—usually as definite 
human or animal persons, with life, will, action, sex. In the 
nature about him he virtually confronted throngs of living 
beings, friendly or menacing. All these he put on much the 
same mental plane, and subjected to the same imaginative 
treatment. Through language, expressly created by the imag- 
ination, he named them all, often in such a way as to indicate 
and communicate the notion of their vitality. If the Cid named 
his great sword Tizona, the Firebrand, he would be apt to use 
it as such. Without this naming indeed persons might be 
imagined and imaginatively transformed, but by it such treat- 
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ment was greatly facilitated. These then were the elements 
of myth—“a walpurgis-nacht,’ as Andrew Lang calls it, “of 
gods, and beasts, and men, and stars, and ghosts, all moving 
madly on a common level of personality and animation, and 
changing shapes at random, as partners are changed in some 
fantastic witches’ revel.” 

This changing of shape, however, or witches’ revel was due 
to the second or mental factor; that is, to the imagination 
playing upon these elements. The type of the fundamental 
imaginative process might be simplified as follows. Two 
elements—call them @ and d—were associated by the fancy, 
through some nearness or likeness, and accordingly combined 
into an ab. Sun and man were fancied alike—in face, move- 
ment, strength, or what not—and so were combined into a 
Sun God. It was a little like putting one photograph on top 
of another to make a composite. Since it was not, however, 
a matter of mere putting together or mechanical combination, 
it would be better to say that the two fused or grew vitally 
into one, thus forming a new creature. This god of the sun 
was alive, at least in an imaginary world distinguished but 
vaguely from the real one; he was accordingly ranked with 
other existent persons, and was in turn susceptible of further 
combination. 

Thus a tree might be fused with a woman, or clouds with 
sheep, or swords with serpents; and when from the fusion of 
tree and woman there resulted the new spiritual person of 
dryad or goddess, this new creature in turn might be fused 
with any primary element or with any other secondary one— 
that is, the goddess might turn into a cloud or a bird, or into 
another goddess. Since each fusion depended merely upon 
some caprice of association, with little external check, the 
number of such combinations was endless, about the only 
limit being the number arithmetically possible. Things of 
every sort, real and imaginary, “dance in a burlesque ballet 
of Priapus, where everything may be anything, where nature 
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has no laws and imagination has no limits.” 1 And since we 
have at present in our extant records only the resulting fusions, 
or some slight remains of these, and in general do not know 
the elements composing them, not to speak of the random 
associations guiding the fancy, it is surely not strange that 
the myths should so often seem childish, absurd, or monstrous, 
or that their explanation should be so difficult. The devious 
paths of this maze can never be retraced. 

If we keep to the mental processes, however, we may 
find myth somewhat less bewildering. In the simplest fusion 
two elements (@ and 0) enter; when a good rider and his 
horse are felt as one (association by contiguity) the fusion is 
obvious, and a centaur (ab) results. Often, however, three or 
more elements (a, 0, c, etc.) enter, as in the fabled Chimera, 
which was at once lion, goat, and serpent. In some cases, 
possibly in this one, several elements would enter at one fusion; 
more often, as occurs constantly in mythology, they entered in 
successive fusions adding one element after another, perhaps 
over long periods of time, to form very complex creations. 
Thus in his long history Osiris gathered “‘quite a collection of 
bestial heads and appeared in divers bestial forms.” ? Corre- 
sponding simple and complex fusions appear in poetic creation.’ 

To the myth-maker as to the poet nearnesses were probably 
less fertile than likenesses; fusions depending upon resemblance 
are then the most numerous and important, and deserve our 
attention. Likenesses were not coolly observed or made out by 
analysis as they are by modern science; indeed not so much 
seen as merely felt; often, too, felt unconsciously, so that the 
myth-maker himself could not have told what paths his fancy 
followed, and the modern mythologist can of course not even 
guess at them. 

We can perhaps make out some classes of resemblance. 


*Lang, Myth, vol. i, p. to. 
Lang, Mvth, vol. ii, p. 107. 
* The Poetic Mind, pp. 230, 194. 
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Sometimes the likeness was in visible appearance. A rainbow 
was clearly like a bridge. The lofty sky where dwelt the 
king of heaven, in his supremacy—which this loftiness perhaps 
in part suggested—may have made the lofty oaks of Dodona 
and the mountain tops of Parnes and Cithzron sacred to Zeus. 
Sometimes the likeness was in quality, as doves might be 
sacred to Aphrodite merely for their beauty. Most often the 
likeness was felt not so much in the outward appearance as 
in the inner life—in the vital function or power—at least in 
this as manifested through some trait of action or behavior. 
As we have seen, it was the recognition of such a likeness that 
led to the assimilation of men and animals; and as will appear 
later, it led also to the identification of gods having like 
powers. 

One feature often furnishing the point of likeness was the 
mere word or name by which the person was called—a case 
worth attention since it bears on the relations of myth to 
language and the conclusions of the philologists. Probably in 
myth, as in dream, the imagination usually treated words and 
names not as true language, but as little more than added 
features of the persons they belonged to, on the same basis as 
any other feature of appearance or character. If two things, 
otherwise unlike, had, so to speak, similar verbal tags attached 
to them, even this likeness would be sufficient to induce a 
fusion. Thus the Egyptian god “Seb is the earth; Seb is 
also the Egyptian name for a certain species of goose, and, in 
accordance with the homonymous tendency in the myths of 
all nations, the god and the bird were identified; Seb was 
called ‘the Great Cackler!’””1 Such word association, however, 

*Lang, Myth, vol. ii, p. 100. Philologists are in doubt whether 
Apollo’s epithet of Lycian meant the shining or the wolf god. From 
the study of dream and poetry one would surmise that neither asso- 
ciation should be denied, and that possibly the word Lycian, originally 
shining, an epithet appropriate for the sun god, being like the word for 
wolf, this likeness gave Apollo his wolf attributes and the bronze wolves 


in his temple. The wolf confusion led also to a new myth of explana- 
tion, the word likeness serving as well as any other as bridge to the 
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would not be primary in the growth of myth; for instance 
in the Promethean myth it made only a late addition. The 
name Prometheus, originally meaning “‘fire-stealer’” came to 
be understood as “forethought,” and so suggested a new person, 
Epimetheus, ‘afterthought,’ who went on figuring in later 
story. This may serve as an example of folk-etymology, which 
is always mythical rather than scientific; or equally well as 
an example of the punning or word-play familiar in other 
imaginative products where words are involved. Thus word 
associations, as the philologists maintain, were often at work 
in myth formations; at the same time they were in no privileged 
class, they were not fundamental or early in the development, 
and myths were not due to a mere “disease of language.” 

We may go on now from these likenesses of various kinds 
to the resulting combinations or fusions. Two like elements, 
a and b, were fused into a new person, ab, which, however, 
was not a mere sum of the two elements. In the process some 
undesirable features of each element were dropped, while 
others at the moment interesting or significant to the mind 
were carried on from each into the new formation.1 There 
was the “abstracting” and “conferring” of which Wordsworth 
speaks. If a quite new unity was created the result would 
be what Freud, in a discussion of similar fusions in dream, 
calls a composition. If, however, some one of the elements 
predominated,—so to speak carrying over its unity into the 
new product and taking possession of it—this would be called 
an identification. But since the two classes run together, as 
Freud practically admits, I may give examples of either sort. 

In some very remote time a primitive imagination, feeling 
the affinity in their appearances or powers, fused the elements 
man and sky. This combination is apparently natural to the 


imagination in its endless development of the Apollo story. Compare 


Lang, vol. ii, p. 200. ’ : , ; 
1¥or a discussion of similar processes in poetry see The Poetic Mind, 


Dp; 220; 
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imagination and is still common in poetry,—as when Shake- 
speare calls the sun the “beauteous eye of heaven.” Here man 
was the inferior element, sky the predominating one; this at 
least we may surmise since the name of the resulting person 
usually comes from the more important ingredient, and the 
person here retains Dyaus or Zeus, the “bright one,” a term 
for sky, dropping the name of the human element. The fusion, 
however, is neither man nor sky, but a new ideal person. As 
the divinity thus formed grew in later imaginings the human 
element became more conspicuous than the celestial one, but 
Zeus was always capable of any action congruous with his 
double origin; he could act like a man, marrying and begetting 
children, or like the sky, shining or raining or thundering. 
Long after he had come to be thought of mainly as an 
anthropomorphic king of heaven, survivals in language betrayed 
his other ingredient, as in Horace’s “sub Jove frigido.” For 
the opposite case, when legend grew about an ancestor or hero, 
about Hercules (if he was once a man) or Alexander the 
Great, this human character would supply the more important 
share, the unity, and the name, in the resulting mythical 
person. 

Fusions of divinities having similar powers—identifications— 
are found everywhere in myth. Early gods of minor Greek 
states were identified with Zeus, and took his name, as he took 
their worship. Jupiter was identified with Ammon, as earlier 
Ammon with Ra, where, as if supremacy were doubtful or 
because deliberate choice came in, the names were hyphenated 
—Ammon-Ra, Jupiter-Ammon.! Isis, Astarte, Aphrodite, and 
Venus tended to coalesce, as did the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman gods generally. All the great divinities have long 
imaginative genealogies. Each fusion would of course double 


*In the personifications of myth, and also of modern poetry and 
fiction, the element carrying the name feature is generally the superior 
one in some particular. But in both myth and poetry language often 
contrives to name or allude to both elements. 
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the associations and the powers involved, and successive fusions 
would form an endlessly complex network. 

Another variety of fusion extremely common may be called 
transformation or metamorphosis. 


For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 


“Apollo pursued Daphne,” if we can trust Max Miiller, was 
originally equivalent to “Sun follows Dawn”; but the dawn 
meaning was lost; and the name of the nymph resembling that 
for laurel, the metamorphosis was accomplished; the person 
Dawn became the person Laurel. “So Zeus became a serpent, 
a bull, a swan, an eagle, a dove, and, to woo the daughter 
of Cletor, an ant.” ? These animals might then become sacred 
to the god and symbolic, though in later periods Greeks would 
be as unthinking about them as Christians now are about the 
emblems of lamb and dove for Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
Coincidence or crossing of divine powers suggested constant 
shape-shifting, upon which, as the powers were fanciful, there 
was little check. Thus each god could on occasion become, 
and in India and Egypt practically became, any or all of the 
others. In the same way “there was a constant come and go 
of attributes, and gods adopted each other’s symbols, as kings 
and emperors wear the uniform of regiments in each other’s 
service.” 

In these metamorphoses the spirit—the essential power and 
therefore the unity—passes from one shape to another. This 
form of fusion is accordingly at the bottom of all the incarna- 


4Similar fusions took place when Christian myth succeeded to pagan. 
Favorite local pagan goddesses were merged in, and lost their names to, 
the Virgin Mary, becoming Our Lady of Loreto or the like; or they 
became saints, carrying associations both old and new. So Yule-tide 
shifted to Christmas, etc. 

4ZLang guesses at the association. “It is not improbable that the 
metamorphosis of Zeus into an ant is the result of a volks-etymologie 
which derived ‘Myrmidons’ from pipyyé, an ant.”—Myth, vol.ii, p. 175. 
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tions and transmigrations of mythology. In the medieval 
witches and were-wolves the spirit of the devil enters human 
or animal forms. In the Christian myth of the Incarnation 
power passes from a divine person (perhaps thought of as 
anthropomorphic) into a human one, apparently without 
division or loss. To explain this mystery we should have to 
translate mythical into rational thought—which is never 
possible. 

We have been considering so far the formation of mythical 
persons. If we think of these persons as by nature alive and 
capable of action we shall have no trouble in accounting for 
the myths as stories. The mere shifting or transformation 
I have just mentioned is a kind of movement or action, like 
that we know in dreams, and may form part of the myth 
narrative. But further and principally, each person would 
readily be imagined doing any action congruous with either 
(or any) of the elements of which he was composed—as Zeus 
might either thunder in the sky or woo a mortal maiden, or 
behave like an eagle or an ant. And this action might be any 
observable in the elements involved, or any imaginatively con- 
ceivable; that is, the actions—as of a god flying, for instance 
—might also be fusions, or what would amount to the same 
thing, imagined features of the fusing elements. Furthermore 
each action would be imagined in its appropriate setting or 
background, which also might be an imaginative fusion,—for 
example a transformation of Mount Olympus into Heaven. 
Here then were imaginatively formed the elements—persons, 
incidents, settings—of narrative poetry and fiction. The myths 
contained all later poetry and fiction in germ. 

We are accustomed to speak of folk-myth, as of folk-poetry, 
a term in strictness involving the conception of a common mind 
or imagination—a conception our notions of group psychology 
are not yet far enough advanced to treat. It seems right, 
however, to say that each mythical person and each detail of 
incident was originally produced by the imagination of one 
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man—indeed by a single imaginative act. A story once 
imagined, however, might of course be told, and transmitted 
from one place or generation to another. At each step it 
might be changed, perhaps improved, through an “abstracting 
and conferring,’ through omission and new imaginative 
creation, as is familiar in the folk-ballad, and it would thus 
become folk myth. By a work of the imagination more com- 
prehensive than that so far discussed two or more whole stories 
might be fused with omissions from each. Or an old story 
might gather new incidents or be told of a new hero. 
A great character—Hercules, Alexander, or Charlemagne— 
often became a center about which crystallized many stories— 
much as we now attribute any good anecdote, old or new, to 
an established raconteur. As a folk product myth is often 
made up of many interweavings from many minds. Though 
myths may of course be either local or widely diffused over 
the earth, either ephemeral or long enduring in time, the great 
myths have been the work of many countries and many cen- 
turies. We can never know how many elements, how many 
minds, how many fusions and re-fusions, had contributed to 
the story of Prometheus or of Hamlet before these were again 
imagined by Shelley and Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MYTHICAL ELEMENT IN POETRY 
I 


P OETRY, as I have said in the preceding chapter, has grown 
from myth, and it still preserves a mythical character. 
Though our thought all goes back to mythical beginnings, it 
very early divided and has since developed in two quite 
different directions. In the field of science, including history 
and philosophy, it has gradually became rational, often how- 
ever, particularly in history, showing traces of its mythical 
origin. But in the domain of poetry—and for the moment 
we may include here the other fine arts and even religion—it 
has remained essentially imaginative down to the present day,— 
which is equivalent to saying that it is still in many respects 
primitive. I do not mean of course that the thought of a 
modern poet like Wordsworth or Keats is identical with that 
which created the early myths. Coming into modern times 
it has undoubtedly lost in freshness and integrity. On the 
other hand it has been refined by its exercise, it has profited 
by its accumulations, and it has besides taken on some rational 
ingredients and characteristics. But in habit of mind Words- 
worth and Keats have little in common with the modern man 
of science; they are much closer to the epic poets and ballad 
singers, and even to the men who made the myths. Words- 
worth would not have been unhappy if he had been “suckled 
in a creed outworn.” In his mode of thought Keats was 
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unfitted to the anatomical lecture and the dissecting-room, but 
he would have been entirely at home if he had fallen 


Upon a time before the faery broods 
Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods. 


Poetry, I have just said, has taken on some rational features, 
and it has even been defined as “rationalized myth.” 1 This 
expression, in my opinion, exaggerates the share of reason 
in our best poetry; but this point we need not try to decide. 
It is clearly larger in some poets than in others—in Pope and 
Tennyson than in Blake or Keats—and in some poems and 
kinds of poetry than in others. But this rational ingredient, 
large as it may be, is not that which exercises the peculiar 
fascination belonging to poetry. It is always the non-rea- 
sonable share, coming from feeling and imagination, that lends 
poetry its mysterious charm; and this also which accounts 
for its critical difficulties. This share—as I hope will be more 
evident in what follows—traces its clear descent from ancient 
myth. 

How much the two have in common may be more clear if 
we take first some intermediate or parallel cases. A kind of 
thought similar to that already described as at work in myth 
on the one hand, and to that we find in modern poetry on the 
other, is in fact common with all of us—so common indeed 
that we should know more about it. It occurs whenever imag- 
ination replaces our practical thought and takes the upper 
hand. Sometimes it seems to come in the midst of our ordinary 
perception. Fanciful people are always seeing faces in the 
trees and clouds; and this seeing of human and animal forms 
in natural objects—a variety of mythical personification—often 
leads to the popular naming of places—like the ‘“‘Giant’s Cause- 
way,” or the ‘ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag.” Usually, 
however, in these cases ordinary perception is somewhat 


*Ribot, Creative Imagination, p. 136. 
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slackened or hindered. Such fancies are assisted, first by any 
uncertainty or veiling of the vision—by distance, by dusk or 
moonlight—which perhaps starts the emotions; and so, 
secondly, in general by feeling of any kind, for instance by 
awe or fear,—as when sailors call fearful places by such poetic 
names as “Witches’ Caldron” or “Devil’s Reef.” In other 
words this kind of thought comes when prosaic perception is 
weakened and the thought turns inward, becoming emotional 
and imaginative. One of its varieties cannot be better 
described than by Wordsworth: 


Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path there be or none, 
While a fair region round the traveler lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 


From this meditation or musing it is only a step to the réveries 
and dreams we all have, both sleeping and waking. All these 
forms of visionary thought throw light on the processes at work 
in myth and poetry. 

Some readers, especially those intent on the form of poetry 
and the poetic art in the narrower sense, will draw back from 
these comparisons, insisting, for example, that while dreams 
and visions are formless and artless, the poetic thought is 
controlled, and the final poem above all artfully shaped and 
finished. It is true that the comparison must be used only for 
what it is worth. But passing over all those features which 
are matters of conscious art and can be attended to by taking 
thought beforehand, I am convinced that both the essential 
subject-matter and the natural forms of poetry can be explained 
only by finding their origin in a visionary thought much more 
nearly related to our dreams than to our usual voluntary 
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rational thought, to which critics tacitly if not openly are 
always trying to assimilate it. This visionary thought with 
the actuating emotion behind it, not only furnishes the poetic 
material, but obeying that “certain rhythm or order” of which 
Shelley speaks, by a vital law of its own shapes itself into 
those instinctive and primary forms in which all the forms 
consciously recognized by the poetic art originate. In other 
words the visionary thought is subjected to a control much 
more profound than can be exercised by a conscious art or a 
deliberate painstaking. Here lies the secret of Shakespeare’s 
natural art, and upon such natural art all our “technique of 
the drama” is ultimately based.1 Aristotle’s Poetics only 
records the instinctive habit of the Greek imagination. 

With a poet’s insight Dante describes the thought responsible 
for poetry. 


Nuovo pensiero dentro a me si mise, 
Del qual piu altri nacquero e diversi; 

E tanto d’uno in altro vaneggiai 

Che gli occhi per vaghezza ricopersi, 
E il pensamento in sogno transmutai.” 


“A new thought entered my mind, whence sprang others, 
diverging from the first; and as I wandered from one to the 
other their vagrancy led me to close my eyes and thought 
was turned into dream.” 

This thought which comes per vaghezza—as the mind 
wanders—at the same time with the forming of vivid concrete 
images, is found in dream, in the meditative or dreamlike state 
of which Dante speaks, and in many other imaginative employ- 
ments of the mind, including those responsible for myth and 
poetry. Remembering that the poets are great dreamers and 
that they have great confidence in their dreams, let us not be 


1 Compare the visionary pattern spoken of by Muir, p. 79, infra. 
? Purgatorio, canto xviii. 
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afraid of the word, but see if the comparison I have suggested 
will help us with the difficulties of poetry. 

Though I have treated pretty fully elsewhere the relations 
of dream and poetry I had better give a further illustration 
here. The following from Vignoli, who describes himself as 
a “person of perfectly sane mind,” reports a dreamlike or hal- 
lucinatory experience which I suppose any other sane person 
could duplicate. 

“On a small three-legged table,” he says, ‘there was a 
little oval mirror, on which hung a woman’s cap, which fell 
partly over the glass; there was also an easy chair, on which 
I had thrown my shirt before going to bed, while my shoes were 
as usual on the floor. I awoke toward morning, and... in 
the uncertain light of a night-light which was almost burnt out, 
my eyes fell upon the easy-chair. Immediately I seemed to 
see a head above it, corresponding to the mirror, and a vague 
and confused image of a person seated. . . . I closed my eyes 
for a little, and on reopening them I looked at the appearance 
with attention and interest; this time the person or phantasm 
had a less confused outline, although I did not see the form 
distinctly, nor the features, nor its precise position. Yet in 
this second observation I obtained an idea of it as a whole, 
and in details. 

“On further examination the face and person stood out more 
clearly, and the features became more distinct the longer I 
looked. Each accidental fold or shadow on the cap was 
transformed into bright eyes, strongly marked eyebrows, 
into the nose, mouth, hair, beard, and neck; so that 
as I went on I had before me a perfectly chiselled face corres- 
ponding to the type which had first flashed across my mind as 
the confused impression of a face conveyed by the cap and 
mirror. . . . Parts of the body which at first appeared to be 
vague and indeterminate gradually, and as if by enchantment, 
issued distinctly from every fold of the shirt, from every 
shadow, angle, line, so as to compose what Dante would call 
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una persona certa. Finally I saw before me a man dressed in 
white, of an athletic form, sitting in the easy-chair, and looking 
fixedly at me; the whole body was in harmony with the head, 
which had first resulted from the rude resemblance to a human 
face. The image appeared to me so real and distinct that on 
rising from the bed and gradually approaching it, its form 
did not vanish, even when I was near enough to touch the 
object which produced it.” 1 

Here ordinary thought is in abeyance. Sense impressions 
still come in, furnishing a nucleus, but in place of the usual 
perception imagination takes the upper hand—characteristically 
growing by what it feeds on—and, through subjective concur- 
rences, transforms commonplace objects into a person—‘“a man 
sitting in an easy-chair and looking fixedly at me.” There 
are even traces of the gradual shaping and composing which 
constitute the primary art. Until the visionary “stops to 
think” this person is as “real and distinct” as one actually seen. 

The thought thus described is similar to the myth-maker’s; 
and in turn to the poet’s. Just as the myth-maker turns the 
clouds into a flock of sheep, so the poet, under stress of emotion 
and through the imagination, always, so to speak, turns a ‘“‘bush 
into a bear.” “Poetry,” Hazlitt says, “is strictly the language 
of the imagination; and the imagination is that faculty which 
represents objects, not as they are in themselves, but as they 
are moulded by other thoughts and feelings, into an infinite 
variety of shapes and combinations of power.”? When 
Shakespeare makes Iachimo say of Imogen: 


The flame o’ th’ taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, 


he makes “this passionate interpretation of the motion of the 
flame”—in other words this personification of it—“to accord 


1 Myth and Science, pp. 272, 281. 
2“On Poetry in General.” 
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with the speaker’s own feelings.” As always the personification 
gives great life to the expression. More detailed examples from 
Shelley and Byron will be given in a moment. 

From the standpoint of rationality the poet’s vision, no less 
than Vignoli’s fantasy and Iachimo’s “under-peeping flame,” 
is illusory; that is, it is a making over of outward impressions 
into a mere phantasm of the mind. In the same way the 
experience of one who reads the Ode to the West Wind, or 
contemplates the Venus of Milo, or listens to a sonata of 
Beethoven, is from the standpoint of science or common sense 
illusory. Even the merest sketch, if it once starts the imagin- 
ation, will be amply filled out;—and all this filling out, the 
largest part of every work of art, is mere dream and illusion. 
But for all that,—rather for that very reason,—it has its 
peculiar value in presenting an ideal truth and beauty, and 
disclosing a world forever hidden from the eye of science. 

Before trying to bring out the mythical element in poetry 
I should say that it is of course not to be found everywhere 
in our actual poetry. At least any reader turning over the 
pages of the Golden Treasury looking for it in each separate 
line and stanza might at first find very little to justify the 
position I am here taking. For this there are good reasons. 
In much verse, even in much that we quite properly call poetry, 
the imagination is not directly or constantly at work. Poetry 
is indeed the language of the imagination; the statement is in 
general profoundly true. But many portions of what Words- 
worth specifically calls his “Poems of the Imagination” display 
no image-making faculty in the strict sense. 

The feeling actuating poetry determines its nature through 
two consequences. First, it starts the imagination or vision. 
Secondly, it imposes on the thought and also on the expression 
what Shelley calls a “rhythm or order,” which manifests itself 
in the form, metre, and music of poetry. Poetry therefore 
may be called a matter of seeing and singing. 

It is not, however, always actually both. Sometimes it is 
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only singing; it has the noble manner but not the high theme. 
This alone of course can give us great pleasure, though not 
so great as when the idealized expression is the voice and 
symbol of a truly imaginative thought. Even where the poet 
is both singing and seeing his poem does not always give us an 
explicit record of his vision. Sometimes, as in Tintern Abbey, 
he is rather giving us an account of past emotional and imag- 
inative experiences. Sometimes, as in parts of Childe Harold, 
he retains and records not the visionary images but only the 
feelings coloring them. Of this Dante speaks. 


As one, who from a dream awaken’d straight 
All that he hath seen forgets; yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling of his dream; 

E’en such am I, for all the vision dies 

As ’twere away; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart.’ 


Thus the poem often gives us only what may be called the 
mythical feelings, without the mythical images and persons. 

In a great number of poems, however—certainly in all 
poems, narrative or dramatic, containing fictional persons, and 
in all where personification and metaphor appear—the same 
imagination, and the same imaginative processes, which pro- 
duced the myths are still at work. 


II 


Unfortunately space forbids quoting the whole poems, plays, 
and novels which would furnish the most convincing evid- 
ence. I shall probably do best by citing well-known poets 
and familiar poems, so that the reader’s memory may supply 
the larger share; and also so that he may go back from the 
cursory scanning usually given to quotations in a book like 


* Paradiso, canto xxxiii. 
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this to some earlier more genuinely imaginative reading of 
the passages in their context. 

In recording the “growth of a poet’s mind” Wordsworth 
tells how an experience of childhood gave him “a dim and 
undetermined sense of unknown modes of being.” 


I dipped my oars into the silent lake 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 

Went heaving through the water like a swan; 
When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct 

Upreared its head. I struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 

And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me. 


Henceforth 


huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 


This “living thing” of the poet’s childish imagination probably 
corresponds to the first vague animism in the childhood of 
the race—the germ from which have developed all later 
mythical and poetical figures. 

The growth of the individual poet’s mind probably re- 
capitulates the growth of poetry in the race. Like the myth- 
maker “every right-minded child, even nowadays, believes 
devoutly in that once-upon-a-time when trees and beasts and 
birds, and even pots and pans could talk. . . . The task of 
modern poets is to restore [or to retain] not only the sem- 


* Prelude, book i. 
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blance, but also the spirit of this old poetry, and make the 
fields and woods, the outer world, even thoughts and fancies 
of the inner world as well, personal and animated.” + 

Sometimes the poet describes quite distinctly the formation 
of his imaginary person. 


A strange trance over my fancy grew 

Which was not slumber, for the shade it spread 
Was so transparent, that the scene came through 
As clear as when a veil of light is drawn 

O’er evening hills they glimmer. 


This introduces what Shelley himself calls the “vision,” 
“trance,” or “waking dream” of the Triumph of Life. Of the 
many persons appearing the formation of one, Rousseau, is 
fortunately indicated. In the following, very much as in the 
example from Vignoli, sensations are pieced together and 
shaped by the imagination into a person, resembling the per- 
sons of myth or dream. 


I turned, and knew 
That what I thought was an old root which grew 
To strange distortion out of the hillside, 
Was indeed one of those deluded crew, 
And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 
And white, was but his thin discolored hair. 


To show further how naturally the imaginative accretion 
gathering about a nucleus of sense impressions takes the form 
of a person I must treat a little more at length a typical 
case in which fortunately the record is full enough to give a 
fairly distinct notion of the visionary experience. During his 
Swiss sojourn Byron visited Lauterbrunnen and the Fall of 
the Staubbach. At this time in his life above all others his 


*Gummere, Handbook of Poetry, p. 97. 
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feeling was stirred and active; his mind, we may surmise, 
dwelling mainly on his sister and on nature—on the former 
primarily, on the latter as a substitute and a solace. “I was 
half mad,” he says, “between metaphysics, mountains, lakes, 
love unextinguishable, thoughts unutterable, and the nightmare 
of my own delinquencies.”+ In the journal of “each day’s 
progress” kept “for my sister Augusta” he describes the Fall, 
for the most part merely recording his sensations, but with 
some poetic figures (here italicized). “The torrent is in shape 
curving over the rock, like the tail of a white horse streaming 
in the wind, such as it might be conceived would be that of 
the pale horse on which Death is mounted in the Apocalypse. 
. . . Went to the torrent (7 in the morning) again; the Sun 
upon it forming a rainbow of the lower part of all colors, but 
principally purple and gold; the bow moving as you move; 
I never saw anything like this; it is only in the sunshine.” 
And in a note to Manfred: “This iris is formed by the rays 
of the sun over the lower part of the Alpine torrents; it is 
exactly like a rainbow come down to pay a visit, and so close 
that you may walk into it; this effect lasts until noon.” ? 

Thus Byron describes an experience upon which he soon 
drew in his poem. “As to the germs of Manfred,” he says, 
“they may be found in the Journal I sent to Mrs. Leigh... . 
I have the whole scene of Manfred before me, as if it was but 
yesterday, and could point it out spot by spot, torrent and 
all.” And again “It was the Staubach and the Jungfrau,® and 
something else, much more than Faustus that made me write 
Manfred.” * 

In the following scene Manfred—who in this scene if not 


* Letters and Journals, vol. iv, p. 49. He is speaking of the compo- 
sition of Childe Harold but at the same time he conceived his “Witch 
Drama”; see Poetry, vol. iv, p. 79. 

? Poetry, vol. iv, p. 102. 

*Is it fanciful to find one associative element in this name: “the 
Youngfrau, i.e. the Maiden?” 

‘ Letters and Journals, vol. iv, p. 174, vol. v, p. 37. 
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elsewhere in the drama is virtually Byron—transmutes the 
Journal into poetry. 


Act ii, Scene ii—A lower valley of the Alps —A Cataract. 
Enter Manfred 

It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 
And with the spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters.—I will call her. 


[Manfred takes some of the water into the palm of his hand, and 
flings it into the air, muttering the adjuration. After a pause, 
the Witch of the Alps rises beneath the arch of the sunbow of 
the torrent. ] 


This ‘“adjuration” dramatically symbolizes the actual or 
“natural magic”? by which, from the streaming fall—“neither 
mist nor water, but something between both’—and from the 
“iris,” Byron’s imagination elicits the person he describes as 
follows: 


Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 

The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 

Of purer elements; while the hues of youth— 
Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 


+ As Shelley calls it; see his Note 6 to Hellas. 
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Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart, 

Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth, embracing with her heaven— 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 


Though slightly more self-conscious, Byron’s imagination is 
virtually that of the primitive myth-maker. And as we read 
we too need only imagine ourselves gazing at the fall to be- | 
come mythopeeic, as we witness the transformation and the 
emergence of this beautiful person. 

Though in most cases the working of the poet’s mind is not 
thus fully recorded we may be sure that all other first-hand 
witches, and indeed all other true persons in poetic fiction, 
are formed in much this same way. This is the genuine poetic 
personification. Lacking imagination the poet may con- 
_ sciously attempt either to copy the genuine imaginative crea- 
tures or to make up his persons out of whole cloth; but the 
result is always a counterfeit which passes with no reader for 
the true gold. He cannot create a witch by intellectually 
determining and piecing together the proper ingredients. On 
the other hand I surmise that any witch genuinely imagined 
will, if adequately described, impress us as una persona certa. 
I can illustrate by giving my own—I am sure not unusual 
—experience in dream. I have seen in vivid dream a person 
who was my brother (long since dead) and yet not my brother, 
—that is, presumably a person formed by the alchemy of 
dreams from my brother and some one unknown. This quite 
novel dream person was alive; meeting him in dream was like 
confronting an intensely interesting new acquaintance. In ordi- 
nary waking thought such a combination may indeed be 
intellectually conceived, or thought about; but it cannot be 
concretely thought, or be given the breath of life. In his crea- 
tion of persons the poet is not a man of intellect but a myth- 
maker and a dreamer. 
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In my next example quotation is superfluous. Like his 
other shorter poems Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind is now- 
adays often treated as mere poetic art and subjected to a merely 
esthetic criticism—an approach that would probably have 
been most puzzling to the poet himself. The matchless phras- 
ing, the harmonious cadences, the interwoven figures, as the 
critics say, make this one of the rarest examples of accom- 
plished lyricism in all poetry. As if indeed the sharp cry 


I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


were only an artful impersonation for our esthetic pleasure! 
I certainly shall not quarrel with any one who insists upon the 
beauty of this poem; but we must see not its beauty of form 
alone, but finally the beauty of soul which animates it,—and 
which is the true reason for its greatness. Shelley was not 
merely an accomplished lyricist, but here even more clearly 
than in Prometheus, a poet and a prophet in the old sense. 
The habit of thought goes back to the time when poetry and 
religion were one in the myth from which both sprang; and 
when song and vision were the unconscious servants of both. 
In quite the old way the poet feels a power in the tempestuous 
wind, and of this power makes a person, in his deep feeling 
indeed creating a fresh divinity, to whom he addresses a 
spontaneous and genuine prayer: 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is. 


Once more in quite modern times we are at the old well-springs 
of poetry and religion. 

That the poets still retain the old spirit every thoughtful 
reader knows. Still feeling imaginatively the force of ‘““Na- 
ture’s social union” Burns can greet the mouse as a “poor 
earth-born companion and fellow mortal”; and Walt Whitman 
can call the mocking-bird “sad brother.” This sympathy, like 
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all true feeling, leads to imaginative thinking and personifying. 
If in addressing lark or daisy,— 


Drunken lark! thou wouldst be loath 
To be such traveler as I; 


Daisy, again I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy,— 


Wordsworth were indulging in mere rhetoric instead of address- 
ing distinctly imagined and sincerely credited persons, his 
poems would not appeal to us. 

As in miyth the poet’s imaginative fusions draw upon ele- 
ments of various kinds; and again nature is an important 
source. The modern poet can still see in the clouds a flock 
of sheep: 


And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind. 


Lear’s impassioned apostrophe, 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow! 
and Romeo’s beautiful figure, 


Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops; 


Sidney’s 
With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies. 


and Keats’s more medieval 
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Ere the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantine, 


—all these are genuinely mythopeic. As in myth even arti- 
ficial things and abstractions are turned into persons. 


See how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death. 
But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements. 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 
Sometimes of course elements of various sorts enter together. 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 

And thine doth like an angel sit 

Beside a helm conducting it. 


Sometimes the personification is only vaguely felt: 


This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine; 


Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms. 


But even such vague myth-making always gives life to poetry 
and ensures the true poetical effect. This stanza from Childe 
Harold is essentially mythopeic and at the same time, I be- 
lieve, quite representative of modern poetry: 


All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
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And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep:— 
All heaven and earth are still; From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concenter’d in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


In modern poetry even more than in myth, as one would 
expect, impressions from the inner world—sensations, feelings, 
and ideas—are treated as persons. 


And dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain. 

Down, climbing sorrow. 

The very head and front of my offending. 
And pluck up drowned honor by the locks. 


The poetic life here does not depend on printing these persons 
with capital letters. 

As these personifications from the inner world are interesting 
in another connection I shall come back to them and give some 
further examples of myth-making in poetry in a later chapter. 
Compared with those of ancient myth these persons in poetry, 
though distinctly seen, are less entirely believed; in another 
chapter I shall say something also about this matter of belief. 


III 


Personification is probably the oldest of figures, but from it 
quite naturally spring, first and almost at once metaphor, and 
later simile. Persons, generally human persons, are primary 
in myth; they are the centers about which other conceptions 
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gather. But any feature of the form, character, or action of 
these persons—any detail of their story—may also be fused; 
that is, just as persons may be fused with persons, so things 
may be fused with things. Thus personification broadens into 
metaphor. Spenser’s figure of dawn, for example: 


The golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open faire, 


though called by rhetoricians metaphor, of course implies 
imagined persons. Indeed there is no true line between the 
two kinds of figure; provided they represent real imaginative 
fusions both are strictly mythopeic. The case with simile is 
different. Its language imples, not a fusion of two objects 
into one new creation (originally thought actual), but a hold- 
ing of the two discriminate in the mind and a conscious com- 
parison. The true simile therefore appears after mythical 
thinking has been weakened or superseded. Since the state- 
ment of comparison, however, is often only a matter of form, 
the simile too may represent a true image and fusion—again 
of persons with persons, of things with things, or of things 
with persons. Shelley is often mythopeic in simile: 


I see a chariot like that thinnest boat 
In which the Mother of the Months is borne. 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Such figures are the natural language of the imagination. 
The true poet of course does not, like the rhetorician, con- 
sciously seek figures to illustrate a preconceived thought, or 
to add ornament to language; his figures are inherent in his 
thought,—are indeed virtually the thought itself. Further, 
since the poet deals with concrete images his diction, like primi- 
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tive language, is apt to be concrete. And since his thought 
is associative his syntax stops short of the logic of prose and 
tends to the older looseness and simplicity. In these and 
other respects which I have no time to discuss, poetry still 
shows traces of its ancient origin. 

Modern poets—and the ancient Greek poets too—instead 
of creating their myths afresh often appropriate older ones. 
Here again the test is whether the old material has been 
re-created by the poetic imagination. As every one knows 
our poetry books are full of Phoebuses and Cynthias whom the 
poets have never seen. Even in Shakespeare myth is often 
merely transferred rather than transformed. 


I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 


The myths are so full of fresh poetry that they have furnished 
a material and even a language, though often a conventional 
one, to all succeeding poets. It is the character of the mythical 
flowers that when plucked they soon wither; on the other hand 
they are always ready to take fresh root in a new imaginative 
soil. In the eighteenth century the classic myths were often 
coldly rehearsed; but in Spenser and Milton, in Shelley and 
Keats, they were genuinely re-created. Shclley’s Arethusa 
is a beautiful example: 


The beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
And he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 


So when Shelley makes Earth address Prometheus: 


I am the Earth, 
Thy mother, she within whose stony veins, etc. 
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he has before him not a new, but a genuine mythical person. 
In Prometheus Unbound, as in Prothalamium, L’Allegro, and 
Hyperion, the old persons are seen and felt again, and almost 
excite some measure of the old belief. As we shall see in an- 
other chapter the conception of Prometheus—perhaps some- 
what moribund—is enlarged and refined by an infusion of 
modern thought. 

Poems of this kind which draw upon old Greek, Hebrew, 
or Germanic myth—Adonais, Samson Agonistes, Hamlet—al- 
ways have a richness of association and a mystery of meaning 
wanting in the novel work of the individual poet, and found 
only where mythical material is traditional and has become 
the work of many authors. In re-creating earlier stories 
Shakespeare shows, not, as is sometimes supposed, lack of 
invention, but a sure instinct for his best material. Not only 
his mere plots but many other more profound elements come 
to his imagination not raw from life but already digested in 
older poems. Thus myth generates myth, and many re- 
fusions add great associative enrichment. Thus, as Shelley 
says, ‘one great poet is a masterpiece of nature which another 
not only ought to study but must study.”* And thus our 
greatest poetry is in a sense folk poetry and has its roots in 
folk myth. 


*Preface to Prometheus Unbound; compare The Poetic Mind, p. 210. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTH 


WE must now leave modern poetry and return to ancient 
myth; indeed in the chapters which follow our purpose will be 
best served by going back and forth between the two. 

If in the myth formation the fusion discussed particularly in 
Chapter II is primary, other processes, now to be mentioned, 
are involved and go on concurrently almost from the begin- 
ning. By these the imaginative creations, while still remain- 
ing concrete, are developed into types, embodying ideas, and 
are at the same time gradually improved. For example, either 
desiring size and strength for himself, or fearing these in his 
enemies, man imagines a giant or god of strength—a Goliath 
or a Hercules. Or he embodies his ideas of heroism, love, or 
justice, of cowardice or wickedness, in persons—Achilles, 
Arthur, or Satan. The processes involved will appear if we take 
the simplest example. ‘“Buyan, the island paradise of Rus- 
sian mythology, contains a serpent older than all the others, 
a larger raven, a finer queen bee, and so of all the animals.” + 
Here through fusions of actual queen bees, the interesting 
features, constituting fineness, are retained, the uninteresting 
ones dropped, and thus an ideal bee imagined, more nearly 
than the actual satisfying human desire. It will be noted that 
the thought is complex, involving generalization (of bees) and 
abstraction (of fineness)—at least the rudiments from which 
these explicit rational processes presently grew; and the quality 


*Vignoli, Myth and Science, p. 170. 
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abstracted and selected—of fineness—is a desired one, and so 
leads to improved types. 

The fancy is thus after all not uncontrolled; the fusions are 
not made quite at random. As far as the likenesses are 
actually observed, and the selection based on observed quali- 
ties, the fusions are controlled from without. The observation 
leads to the rational processes of generalization and classifica- 
tion, and of abstraction. In improvement on the other hand 
the determinant is within; the selection follows the desires of 
the mind. The fusions are again made not at random but in- 
stinctively in accordance with a controlling interest—wish, de- 
sire, or aspiration. There is a corresponding principle in 
poetry.2, To say that all myth and poetry exhibits this prin- 
ciple would perhaps be unwise. But if we remember that all 
the creations of myth and poetry are ideal, and that our ideas 
are seldom disinterested; and remember further that fear may 
be resolved into desire, we shall probably conclude that 
they do.? 

By the processes I have mentioned—first fusion, then ab- 
straction and idealization—nature was acted upon by mind, 
the throng and welter of specific impressions was organized, 
myth became intelligent and prepared the way for rational 
thought. 

The first steps toward generalization and abstraction were 
taken in the age of myth. By primitive man, for example, 
each death, even though natural, was attributed to outside 
agency, to a personal stroke of violence, mysterious perhaps, 
but similar to that by which one man killed another. A 
malevolent demon shot his poisoned arrow, or a destroying 
angel came with his sword in the night. If originally each 


+Compare Ribot, Creative Imagination, p. 138. 

? The Poetic Mind, chap. viii. 

* Each god represents a power or quality desired (or feared). “The 
God,” in the phrase of Doutté, “c’est le désir collectif personnifié”—the 
collective desired power, projected and personified. The quotation is 
from G. Murray, Four Phases of Greek Religion, p. 41. 
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death was the work of a different hostile spirit, like cases of 
such hostile action were identified and so attributed to the 
same spirit; deaths were thus mythically classified. Each 
plague then had its person with appropriate features. Al, the 
scarlet fever, appears to the Persian in a bodily shape—re- 
sembling Poe’s “Red Death”: 


Would you know Al? She seems a blushing maid, 
With locks of flame and cheeks all rosy red.” 


But since all deaths are alike in certain essential features, 
these hostile spirits eventually grew into one,—that is, into 
Death; not, however, at once but only very gradually into 
the abstraction of the modern biologist or statistician; rather 
into a generalized mythical person, imagined in countless 
forms, perhaps as a skeleton with sickle. 

Thus were formed ideal generic persons, to be placed along 
with the earlier persons created directly from nature. To gods 
of Sun and Ocean were added gods of Fortune, Fate, or War. 
Larger groupings led to larger conceptions and more inclusive 
persons. Even nature itself, the sum of natural objects, was 
a person; and to Greek philosophers the world was a personal 
entity, actuated by an anima mundi. But as the generaliza- 
tions became broader the persons became notably paler and 
vaguer. And finally such conceptions were “de-personalized” 
and became those of rational thought, as we shall see. 

By such processes were formed the gods and goddesses of 
early polytheistic religions. Aphrodite, as goddess of Love, a 
divinity no polytheism is apt to lack, gathered up all the ideas, 
stories, symbols, worships, of which love was the prevailing 
feature. The growth was often started or aided by finding a 
nucleus about which congruous images could crystallize. This 
might be found in a man, as Hercules may have been origi- 


* Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 295. 
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nally a mortal hero; or in an object of nature, as Apollo was 
doubtless originally a sun god, about whom gathered images 
congruous with light. As these gods grew, absorbing new 
elements and gaining new attributes through new imaginative 
fusions, they were gradually improved and elevated, even the 
nature gods becoming less physical, more mental and moral, 
in conception. The Titans gave place to the Olympians. 
Since physical was felt to be like mental illumination, the 
former became a mere symbol of the latter; Apollo shifted 
his essence, ceasing to be the material sun in order to become 
the light of a cultivated mind, perhaps having left his old 
character to an inferior Helios. A primitive personification 
of love grew into an Aphrodite embodying every beautiful 
conception with which her nature could be heightened or re- 
fined; and beside Venus Pandemos was set Venus Urania. 
Dionysus was “the projected expression of the ways and 
dreams of a primitive people, brooded over and harmonized 
by the energetic Greek imagination; the religious imagina- 
tion of the Greeks being, precisely, a unifying or identifying 
power, bringing together things naturally asunder; ... 
welding into something like the identity of a human personality 
the whole range of man’s experience of a given object, or 
series of objects—all their outward qualities, and the visible 
facts regarding them—all the hidden ordinances by which 
those facts and qualities hold of unseen forces, and have their 
roots in purely visionary places.”* Thus the superior divini- 
ties of Greece gradually put on that character of elevated in- 
telligence and grace, hitherto unknown in the world, which we 
now call godlike. 

Besides being inherently powerful they were intelligent; 
their shrines were oracles of wisdom. They were beneficent, 
the givers of all good things. They were beautiful, and any 
graceful thing—the dawn, the cloud, the swallow—might be 
identified with them. The gods were of course ideal—le desir 


1Pater, Greek Studies, p. 22. 
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collectif personnifié—and whatever manifested the ideal was 
called divine. 

Thus by a growth due to consolidation and improvement 
—two tendencies inherent in human thought and observable 
in some degree in all progressive races—fetichism grew into 
polytheism, an inorganic throng of savage gods into an ordered 
Olympus. Thus the Greeks formed an intelligent, moral, and 
surpassingly beautiful religion. And thus the Greek myths 
came to embody highly elevated thought and refined feeling, 
and to be a vehicle of truth still valuable to us. 

By the same processes polytheism grew toward monotheism. 
As their powers were found to cross and recross the different 
gods were, as we have seen, identified. Since all these powers 
actually ran together it is not strange that any god could on 
occasion become any other, or that they were kept separate 
in the imagination with difficulty. As we can now see their 
coalescence and even unification was a natural outcome. 
Zeus and Jupiter, for example, absorbed many minor and local 
divinities in a long series of fusions, which were assisted by 
national and imperial consolidation. At the same time, it is 
true, new gods were frequently introduced, local and foreign, 
and Paul found at Athens an altar “to the unknown God,” 
to supply any possible omission. But in the struggle between 
variety and unity, the latter had the upper hand. Though 
priests and people preserved diversities and even savageries of 
worship, intelligent Greeks from the time of Homer could 
speak of “the gods” or “God” or “the divine” or even of 
Zeus, to express a general divine power.1 This oneness of 
power—as of truth, goodness and beauty—is implicit in the 
Greek divine myths. As we read we feel that each god has his 
share of the powers we have now thrown together and at- 
tributed to one deity, that the stories of the gods imaginatively 


*Learned Egyptians “explained the crowd of gods as so many in- 
carnations of one hidden uncreated deity.”—-Lang, Myth, vol. ii, p. go, 
quoting Tiele. 
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exemplify this one power in myriad forms, and that their 
fictional relationships and contacts—parental, conjugal, ete— 
stand for actual and vital relations between the different 
aspects of this power which the different gods mythically 
represent. It was not therefore a hopeless task for Paul to 
preach to the Athenians the one God, the unified and highly 
spiritualized conception of divinity, at which the Hebrews 
with their more profound if less graceful imagination had, 
after frequent lapses into idolatry, definitely arrived. 

But the Greeks had some advantages in stopping short of 
monotheism.” Their gods never became—as is the danger—too 
divine to be also human. Athene, for example, came down to 
men; she existed in time and space with share in human events 
and contact with well-known places. To readers of Homer 
she must have stood, not as our remote deity to us; rather 
more like the Virgin to the Roman Catholic peasant, or like 
some idealized human character in modern fiction—say Portia 
or Beatrice,— 


A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Their divinities for every aspect of nature, gods of moon and 
ocean, fauns and satyrs, nymphs dwelling in each grove and 
fountain, gave them a more immediate, vivid, and constant 
sense of the pervasive life in nature than we can have now. 
Their gods for each abstract conception—love, wisdom, justice 
—gave them a more lively notion of the conditions governing 
the relations and destinies of men.* As religious myth has 


1Cannot the same be said of the relation of Father and Son in the 
Christian Trinity? 

? Christians had similar advantages in modifying their monotheism in 
the Trinity, the Virgin. the Saints, etc. Indeed to some extent they 
secured the advantages of both beliefs. 

*J. A. Symonds develops this admirably in “Nature Myths and 
Allegories,” Essays, Speculative and Suggestive. 
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been replaced by theology, as even pantheism has been inter- 
dicted, as God, unified and de-personalized, has become for 
most of us an absentee, we have lost this lively sense of both 
natural and human forces,—or find it mainly in the poets. 
Nature ‘moves us not,” unless we read Wordsworth, who still 
retains the old religious and mythopeeic power. With the sanc- 
tion of Christian theology we treat the animals with cruelty 
or indifference as soulless, unless we learn from Burns or Blake 
a truth revealed to primitive man by nature. The vices and 
virtues are abstractions, pale and unpersuasive, until they are 
again imagined and made to act before us in Bunyan or in 
Shakespeare. Thus we derive from our poetry an enlighten- 
ment and direction which the Greeks found in their myths. 


II 


In the growth of myth there comes a time when it seems 
to reach its full maturity. Greek myth, for example, as it 
was gradually improved over a long period in the way I have 
just described, at last reached its highest and purest form, and 
stood in what we call its classical perfection, say between the 
time of the Homeric poems and that of Sophocles. The gods, 
never fixed of course as long as imagination and myth were 
alive, came at last to be conceived in more firm and settled 
outline under the influence of Homer and Hesiod, who, as 
Herodotus tells in a famous passage, “made the generations 
of gods for the Greeks and gave them their names and dis- 
tinguished their offices and crafts and portrayed their 
shapes.” ? In spite of Herodotus, Homer probably did not so 
much create as record these conceptions, but he did much to 
establish them and perpetuate a common belief, having an 


*Greek sculpture and painting had similar influence—Murray, Four 
Stages, p. 25. 
a Pace 
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influence in this aspect analogous to that of the Hebrew 
Bible. As is every evolution, however, this maturity of myth 
is only a stage leading to a further development, which we 
must now follow. 

At a certain period we may regard all thought as mythical 
and myth as comprising all literature. We may regard Homer 
as at once poetry and religion, history and philosophy. The 
further growth is by a “differentiation” of this “mass.” From 
the original function, of the imagination, gradually develops, 
say as an embryonic arm develops from the body, a second 
function, of the reason. Henceforward man possesses, in vary- 
ing proportions, both imaginative and rational thought, the 
first producing what we call in the broadest sense poetry, the 
second producing all that can be included under philosophy 
and science. Each creates the special knowledges, with their 
various subject matters, appropriate to it. The imagination 
is responsible for poetry, the arts, and religion; the reason for 
history, philosophy, and natural science. For our purposes 
these subdivisions are of little importance; but the main divi- 
sion—between imagination and reason, poetry and science— 
is fundamental and must be kept before us throughout what 
follows. 

The myths containing as elements actual men and their 
deeds grew into legend, half imagined, half true, and as story 
was checked by fact, legend became history. Even in early 
myth there was some ingredient of fact; even in the severest 
modern history there lingers some trace of myth. The myths 
dealing with elements from the mind—piety, justice—passed 
through a half-mythical stage, as in Plato, to become, when 
rationally considered, philosophy. The myths containing 
elements from external nature—the seasons, the eclipses— 
were gradually modified by observation until they became 
what was once called natural history or natural philosophy, 
and is now called natural science. 

In all these scientific knowledges thought is controlled by 
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the external world; but in the poetical the internal factor 
is still the prevailing one. Modern poetry has its rational 
side; but, as we have seen, its core is still mythical. Modern 
religion perhaps has a rational side also; it is rationalized 
in the pretended science of theology; but it is still essentially 
a matter of feeling and imagination, of revelation and faith. 
Thus in poetry and religion mythical thinking continues to the 
present day. 

We must examine more closely the growth from myth into 
poetry. Myth was no sooner conceived in the mind than it 
began to be expressed and embodied in material forms. Even 
expression in words is such an embodiment, and narrative 
recital becomes the beginning of literature in the epic form. 
But there were. many other embodiments. Through some 
fancied association things in nature came very early to be asso- 
ciated with mythical persons. Sacred or ritual objects, like 
trees and stones, soon sculptured, grew into symbols, effigies, 
idols, statues. Mythical groups and incidents were pictured. 
The graphic arts among the Greeks, thus conceived and 
developing apace with poetry, culminated in the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, which, as Phidias himself said, consciously illus- 
trated lines of Homer: ‘The son of Cronos spoke and nodded 
under his dark brows; and the ainbrosial locks of the King fell 
down upon his immortal head, and he shook great Olympus.” 
At the same time myth was embodied in moving human forms, 
as we should say dramatically,—the movements half merely 
expressive and playful, half sacred; at first spontaneous, then 
repeated but still inventive, at last hardened into ritual. The 
embodiments, like the myth, were originally imaginative and 
fictional, resembling child’s play and story. From these grew 
song and dance; and from one of them, in the Bacchic festival, 
the drama. Thus myths, first of course conceived in the mind, 
were embodied and expressed in sculpture, and in poetry, epic, 
lyric, and dramatic. 

It is a mistake to think of these—of the drama for instance— 
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as merely religious in origin. The dramatic beginnings were at 
once playful amusement, music and poetry, and worship— 
perhaps unconscious worship—at a time which knew nothing 
of our distinctions. It is an even greater mistake to think of 
the myths themselves as growing out of ritual. Ritual, like 
the other expression in language, may react upon and even give 
rise to myth. Rites were often mythically explained or em- 
broidered by priests, as was later, for example, the Catholic 
sacrament in the myth of transubstantiation; the so-called 
cultus myths form a large class. But myth must always come 
first to generate the rite so explained. And in general myth 
precedes its expression in ritual as it does its expression in 
language. It is therefore safer to give the drama mythical 
rather than merely ritualistic origin.* 

If at the beginning all men were mythopeeic some of course 
displayed more imagination and invention than others, and 
some conditions were particularly favorable to these faculties, 
If all men dreamed, especially vivid dreamers were valued as 
“medicine men,”’ seers, and prophets. Gifted priestesses at the 
shrines were especially sacred, just as mystics were accounted 
saints in the middle ages. Sorcerers even became professional 
or mercenary. Unusual or abnormal vision and ecstasy, 
induced by prolonged meditation, excitement, fasting, disease, 
or artificial stimulants, were attended to with respect. Mad- 
ness, because imaginative, was recognized as favorable to poetry 
and religion. Worshippers in the Dionysic mysteries found 
their invention stimulated by wine, while those in the Orphic 
mysteries, which are thought to have come from a spiritualizing 
reform within the cult of Dionysus, sought heightened con- 
sciousness in esthetic pleasures, especially in music.? Dionysus 
was god not only of wine but of poetic inspiration, his powers, 


1Tf it be said that the modern European drama was ritualistic I may 
say: first, that this was modern and subsequent to the differentiation ; 
or better, that back of the ritual in question lay the Christian myth. 
*W.K. Wright, A Student’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 120. 
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as so often, encroaching upon those of another, Apollo; and 
Orpheus was the son of Apollo and Calliope. Thus special 
gods were devoted to poetry, and particular men came to be 
distinguished as poets. 


III 


A chapter on the development of myth must contain a section 
on its death and dissolution. The mythical faculty does not 
indeed die; “the poetry of earth is never dead.” As long as 
the imagination is active, myth survives. As long as there are 
unexplored regions of human experience which reason unaided 
by imagination cannot penetrate, mythical thought will be 
indispensable. When the human race, in its senility, loses its 
imagination and is given over to an exclusive rationalism, the 
death of myth, we may surmise, will be shortly followed by 
that of the race itself. But though the faculty is perennial, 
its products, the myths of any period, nation, or religion, wither 
and disappear. 

The mark of a fresh and lively myth is that it is constantly 
shifting and changing. By its very nature it is unstable, new 
fusions causing it to form, melt, and re-form like a summer 
cloud. The confusion which we find in Greek myth with its 
endless shape-shifting and inter-relation is inherent in its nature 
—the result of constant fusion and re-fusion. The character- 
istics of Zeus for example were no more fixed than the figures 
in a kaleidoscope. For one thing they obviously changed with 
the periods of enlightenment, as our “God” has changed, having 
one character in the Book of Judges, another in Paradise Lost, 
and still another, say, in The Revolt of Islam. The gods, as 
Gilbert Murray says, “were only concepts, exceedingly confused 
cloudy and changing concepts, in the minds of thousands of 
diverse worshippers and non-worshippers. They change every 
time they are thought of.” ? 


‘Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 66. 
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They have this mark of life, however, only when freshly 
imagined—only as they are coming new-born from the human 
mind. The very moment they are embodied—in language, in 
art, in ritual—they begin to harden. In the Homeric poems, 
in the sculptures, in the rites of national worship, they became 
more sharp and distinct in their anthropomorphic forms, but 
they tended also to fix themselves with a loss of their spiritu- 
ality. Homer and Phidias indeed were artists of imagination 
and were thus creative; and the rites, as we have seen, were at 
first freshly imagined. But presently through priestly teaching 
and record the gods became standard forms, with a ritual tend- 
ing always to greater exactness. Often, though not apparently 
in Greece, the character and biography of the god are 
established for common belief in explicit creed,—which is 
myth fossilized. Thus the forms are speciously preserved, 
perhaps in the moment of their highest perfection, but they 
are forever unchanging and lifeless. The formalizing of myth 
is a token of its incipient death. 

But the myths do not always die outright. They are partly 
dissolved and transformed into rational thought. Creeds are 
also myths rationalized. Truths of human experience, about 
man and nature and even God, which were at first imaginary 
and mythical, became rational and scientific. As far as truth 
could be rationalized myth-makers gave place to historians, 
theologians, and philosophers. Myth indeed was not immedi- 
ately or consciously translated into philosophy, but by a 
natural growth one mode of thought. was slowly replaced by 
the other; and the imaginative apprehension of experience— 
at least of some aspects of experience—gradually grew into a 
rational one. Things in the external world—sky or fire—and 
in the world of mind—death or justice—from being at first 
concrete anthropomorphic persons, gradually grew into quasi- 
personal types; then as their entity grew vaguer until the 
notion of personality finally disappeared, they became the 
mere “things” or abstractions which we conceive when we use 
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such words as “fire” or “death.” The growth from myth to 
science—long, often interrupted, and still incomplete—can of 
course be here indicated only in barest outline. If early 
thought was almost entirely imaginative but contained the 
germs of reason; if modern science is almost entirely rational 
but rids itself of the vestiges of mythical thinking, especially 
those inherent in language, only by severe discipline and the 
use of algebraic symbols; then there was a long interval 
between during which myth was only half rationalized and 
rational conceptions once formed often reverted to the mythical 
again—during which, in other words, there was no constant or 
uniform advance. And we must always remember that large 
tracts of experience are still and must perhaps always be 
impenetrable by reason; and that in these the myths of poetry 
and religion are still our only guides and sources of knowledge. 


IV 


Some features of this development toward rationalization are 
of special interest to us. The conceptions pass through three 
distinguishable stages. In the first the mythical persons and 
their actions are imagined as concretely existent. Apollo, the 
god of light, is simply an anthropomorphic but also solar 
person, who performs deeds congruous with each element in 
his double nature, recounted in stories which find full belief. 
In the second the persons become typical and symbolic. Apollo 
is still a person, and appears in poetry or statue in human 
form, perhaps with some emblem to signify his connection with 
the sun—as in modern allegorical sculpture a human figure 
with a torch stands for Light. But behind this person has 
gradually formed a host of associations, of attributes, becoming 
less physical, more intellectual and moral, for which the person 
sensuously conceived now stands as a symbol. The true 
divinity lies less in the person than in the attributes. We think 
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of Apollo most readily as a statue, and the later Greeks 
themselves fell into the same habit; + but this is of course an 
idolatrous and quite unspiritual view, for behind this embodi- 
ment of Greek art is to be found the Greek religion. The better 
part of the myth and its truth lie, so to speak, out of sight. 
But finally, in the third stage, this truth for which Apollo 
stands, or some portions of it, are entirely disengaged from 
the personal figure and come to be stated rationally as facts 
or truths about either natural or mental illumination—about 
the seasons, or poetry, or healing, or any of the other things 
concerning which the Apollo myths gave the Greeks their first 
inkling of knowledge. The god and his deeds now serve only 
as illustrative anecdote or parallel. Or the myth is conceived 
as allegory, deliberately contrived to embody truths which have 
now been consciously discovered. The primitive story is 
perhaps now regarded as puerile and senseless, or even wholly 
dismissed as “only a myth.” But this is in the pride of the 
new-found reason, for the truths now rationally discovered are 
implicit in the myth, and indeed many truths, religious in 
nature, undiscoverable by the reason, may still be found or felt 
in the myth if it is approached imaginatively. 

This is perhaps the place to bring out the distinction, not 
always observed but highly important, between myth and 
allegory. Myth, as we have seen, is spontaneously created by 
the imagination, given belief, and told with no notion that it 
is anything but a story. It is perhaps to us analyzable into 
story and thought; but the two are brought into being together, 
and are as inseparable as soul and body. The story, therefore, 
is not told for the “moral”; that is, to convey a consciously 
preconceived truth, though such a truth may be derived from 
it by subsequent interpretation. In allegory on the other hand 
a preconceived “moral” is on purpose embodied in a story, 
which of course is never believed or valued for its own sake. 
In modern poetry, as imagination becomes more intellectual 


Murray, Four Stages, p. 24. 
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or seconds an intellectual undertaking, a work like the Faerte 
Queene may tire us as allegory but charm us as poetry; and 
Pilgrim’s Progress may become not merely an allegory but a 
true myth,—that is a touching and humorous story in which 
living persons make us forget the pious intention of their 
creator. But in spite of such blendings myth and allegory are 
as different in mental origin and as carefully to be distinguished 
as, say, a Rollo book and the story of Cinderella. 

Myth passes through three stages, then; it is first a concrete 
childlike story; it then becomes a typical and symbolical narra- 
tive filled with intelligence; and it is finally treated as an 
apologue or reduced to a proposition. These may be further 
illustrated most conveniently in the uses of language. A type 
of the transition may be found in the simplest words. The 
number three, for example, was at first concrete and hardly 
separable from the objects numbered. The mind did not 
comprehend abstract three, but only, say, three sheep. It even 
had different numerals for different objects, as we still speak of 
a pair of horses but a brace of dogs, or similarly of a herd of 
cattle, but a flock of sheep, a school of fish, a swarm of bees. 
Presently, however, the various threes were identified, and 
holding up three fingers became a symbol of the generalized 
relation. Still further progress was made when for the Roman 
iii was adopted the Arabic sign, 3, with its great facility for 
combination and computation. In the first stage—in a swarm 
of bees for example—language was picturesque but ill adapted 
to logical employment; in the last it is in this latter respect 
fully available, but it has lost its flavor of poetry. 

The word fret, to take another example, is akin to the 
German fressen, and once meant to eat. At first the word was 
literal, as in Chaucer: “The sow frete the child right in the 
cradle.” Presently following associations real or fancied, it 
was applied to other actions, in nature or in mind, similar to 
eating. This stage is represented in Shakespeare (of Falstaff) : 
“he frets like a gummed velvet.” Velvet of poor quality frets 
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or frays, and this in turn is like a fraying of the mind. There 
are here two metaphors, the more figurative of which has gone 
a little farther from the primary meaning to express a mental 
eating. The primary meaning, however, is doubtless still felt 
behind. But finally, and perhaps even in the King James 
version of the Psalms—‘Fret not thyself because of evil doers,” 
—the word has become a mere sign for an abstract mental 
conception. So we may now “fret and fume” without thought 
of eating or smoking. 

This is the history of a large part of the vocabulary: first 
literal concreteness, then metaphor or symbol, and finally color- 
less abstraction.t. In the first stage language is poetical but 
only unconsciously so; in the second, as fancy plays with and 
enriches it, it is in its most poetical phase; in the last it has 
lost its vividness and picturesqueness, and becomes dead for 
the uses of poetry—unless indeed the poet, exercising his old 
imaginative gift, can make shift to revive it. For mythical 
language, like myth itself, dies; our speech is truly a “bouquet 
of faded metaphors”’; it is strewn with these relics of the mythi- 
cal thinking which once produced it. We speak of the 
“treacherous sea” or the “threatening sky”; the earth is 
“thirsty,” the landscape “smiles,” but these are no longer per- 
sonifications, hardly even figures, but only hackneyed forms of 
speech. Even these forms, however, inherited from myth, 
constitute the poetic portion of our language, whereas those 
produced by science—for the rational mind makes words, too, 
consciously and deliberately (adverb, agnostic, anatomy )—are 
uninteresting to the imagination and useless for poetic purposes. 

All this is mainly familiar to every student of language, but 
I must bring out again the relation of myth and language, and 
the fact that both have passed through the same three psycho- 

1There are the same three stages in the evolution of the art of 
writing: first, representative image; then analogous symbol (eg. 
hieroglyph) ; lastly verbal sign. Cp. Vignoli, Myth and Science, p. 209. 


They are often discernible also in modern slang,—e.g. in the evolution 
of the word “sky-scraper.” 
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logical stages. It is particularly interesting to us that language 
in its second stage is best suited to poetry, as myth in this 
stage is most instructive and interesting. In this stage of 
thought also the race achieves its greatest works in poetry and 
the other arts,—as the Greeks did, for example, in their class- 
ical period. This statement can hardly be developed here, but 
it may be illustrated by a few further examples, carried 
through the three stages of thought. 

When a primitive Greek told that ‘Helios Hyperionides 
crossed the ocean stream and came to the deeps of his Mother 
Night,” his thought and expression were fanciful, but not in 
the full sense poetical; the poetry was quite inchoate. As long 
as he regarded Sun and Night as mere persons and gave them 
full belief, the relationship of mother and son and the journey 
were virtually matter-of-fact. He meant little more than what 
we express prosaically: “The sun rose, crossed the sky, and 
sank in the West.” When Homer tells of Athena: ‘Under 
her feet she bound her beautiful sandals, immortal, made of 
gold, which carry her over the flood and over the boundless 
land swift as a breath of wind,” his expression is perhaps more 
poetical to us than it was to his first hearers, for to them the 
action of the goddess was on much the same plane as one 
attributed to Achilles or to any actual Greek. It was as good 
as history; at least it belonged to a time when history and 
poetry were still almost one. ‘Apollo slew Python” was 
perhaps once virtually as matter of fact as “Brutus killed 
Cesar.” There was personification, but the personification was 
not yet a trope,—that is, a turning of the word from its basic 
to an associated meaning. Such personification is the parent 
of our modern poetical figure, and since at first all objects in 
myth were treated as persons, personification is the oldest of 
figures, preceding metaphor and simile. 

But for the tropical use of language we must go on to 
the next stage. “Apollo slew Python” comes to be some- 
thing more than history, when both Apollo and Python come 
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to mean something more than Sun and Snake. Suppose 
the thought growing to be what we might now express as 
“May comes in the likeness of a fair-haired youth and 
conquers Winter which has lain upon us like a pestilential 
monster.” Here two likes are involved. To the primi- 
tive Greek these likes are as yet neither conscious nor 
expressed; that is, he has not yet got to the point of the simile 
and his expression is the same as before; but as soon as he 
feels these likenesses his “Apollo slew Python” becomes a 
trope—a true metaphor. The story begins to carry a poetical 
burden. Again suppose the implicit associated meaning to be: 
“The light of knowledge dispels the darkness of ignorance.” 
The associated ideas are now no longer physical but mental. 
As these and many other associations cluster about the Pythian 
Apollo his figure becomes filled with implications; he is no 
longer a mere person but a rich symbol. Thus thought in 
general becomes poetic, and language truly figurative. Then 
comes a golden age—of myth, of poetry, of language. In the 
third phase, however, the fruit of the tree of knowledge has 
been eaten, the likeness hitherto implicit becomes explicit, the 
period of conscious comparison is reached, and simile takes the 
place of metaphor. Soon metaphor seems archaic except in 
poetry, and the metaphorical words of an earlier time become, 
as we have seen, merely the well-worn counters of rational 
speech. 

Thus it is not too much to say that the unconscious feeling 
of likenesses is at the bottom of all our poetry; just as the 
conscious and explicit recognition of likenesses, making possible 
classification and induction, opens the way to all our rational 
thinking. The invention of the word Jike marks the birth of 
modern science and accomplishes a revolution in man’s thought. 

Roughly speaking, therefore, there comes a period—the 
second of the three—in the human mental development which 
is particularly favorable to poetry. We cannot fix this chron- 
ologically, for it has different dates in different races and 
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cultural classes. Even in a particular race at a given date— 
even in our race at the present time—some individuals might 
be found who had not yet reached this stage, others who had 
passed beyond it. And even one individual is apt, at different 
times, to think in each of the three ways. But each race 
passes irregularly through the three, and a period favorable 
to poetry may be discerned in the history of the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the English. In Athens of the time of Pericles 
thought and language were no longer undeveloped and unre- 
fined; on the other hand they had not yet grown hard or 
decadent. The constant employment of a vigorous imagination 
made all experience poetical; this imagination had produced 
and still kept fresh a language concrete but at the same time 
rich in associations; hence a language full of metaphor, which 
since it was instinctive and unconscious, was in no danger of 
being empty, “mixed,” or conventional. This psychological 
moment, coming upon a race naturally gifted, is the funda- 
mental reason for the superiority, both in thought and 
expression, of the classical Greek poetry. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF POETRY 
I 


Mooern poetry continues and carries further the processes 
by which myth was gradually improved, described at 
the beginning of the preceding chapter. Through an implicit 
generalization and abstraction poetic persons and incidents, 
while remaining always concrete, are developed into types, 
which, since they answer to the poet’s desires, tend to a con- 
stant improvement. As these demands of the mind become 
higher and more refined the types gather greater validity and 
significance, approaching that universality which is their always 
unreached goal and limit. We are of course here encountering 
principles long familiar in poetic theory: that poetry is a 
concrete representation; and that it presents, or tends toward 
universal truth. 

If there is Wordsworth’s “ennobling interchange of action 
from without and from within,” the action from within is still 
the more significant one. The poet, to use Bacon’s expression, 
“submits the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” That 
is, the imaginative fusions, the steps in the poet’s thought, 
instead of being uncontrolled, are made in accordance with his 
sometimes conscious, but probably more often unconscious or 
intuitive wishes, desires, or aspirations. We dream of what we 
want; the wish is father to the thought.2 If the real is made 
over into the ideal, as the action from without is modified by 


*See The Poetic Mind, chapter viii. 
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that from within, it must be in accordance with this principle, 
which every poet, every artist, consciously or unconsciously 
obeys. Whenever the poet merely adds a word to his poem, 
or the painter a touch to his picture, adding it only because he 
likes it, he is obeying a desire; but prompted by this desire, 
he is also imaginatively creating what to him at least is a new 
beauty—a beauty too which may have implicit and inherent 
within it untold values looking toward truth and goodness. 

The desires inspiring poetry may be of all the various kinds 
holding sway in the human breast. They may be elementary, 
even primitive, as sometimes in Burns or Walt Whitman; or 
they may be the highest and noblest that can actuate us, as 
in Shelley, Dante, or the Book of Psalms. Sometimes unfor- 
tunately they appear ignoble; most often in poetry that we 
highly prize they are recognized as our best. Human desires 
have been raised from their brutish beginnings, instructed, and 
refined, mainly through the work of the poets, each poet taking 
over and carrying further the work of his predecessors. The 
elevation and subtilizing of the sexual desire through the 
poetry of love would be the most obvious example. Our experi- 
ence in reading the highest poetry, of Shelley or Blake for 
example, is always not only to find our desires and their 
attendant feelings purified, but to have new and higher desires 
and feelings, and more delicate refinements of desire and 
feeling, placed within our reach. And these effects are pre- 
sented to us, not of course discursively, but concretely, in 
ideal persons and incidents—that is, in persons and incidents 
answering to the desires and embodying the feelings which 
the poet has himself first felt. 


II 


This great work of the poet is familiar, but just how it has 
been accomplished and its relation to the similar accomplish- 
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ment in myth, will be more clear if we recur to the thought 
of the preceding chapter. Of the three stages there spoken 
of in the development of mythical thought, the modern poet 
lives and thrives in the second. Though our modern world 
perhaps seems now to have passed, or to be passing, from the 
second of these to the third—from the age of poetry to that 
of reason—yet the poet, even at the risk of losing touch with 
his time, must hang back; he must still think mythically rather 
than rationally; he must still employ the language inherited 
from myth rather than that contrived by later thought. Or to 
put the matter in larger terms, a period like that of Wordsworth 
which replaced the rationalism of the eighteenth century by 
a new imaginative interpretation of life, which saw a return of 
religious faith, which fell back sympathetically on the mythical 
inheritance from Greece and the Middle Ages, provided the 
conditions necessary to a revival of poetry. Wordsworth had 
of course left the first of the three stages behind, though he 
could long to return to it: 


Great God! Id rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


On the other hand he could not abide in the third, becoming 
the “bigot of a new idolatry,” and “unsouling by syllogistic 
words” 

Those mysteries of being which have made, 


And shall continue evermore to make, 
Of the whole human race one brotherhood. 


Both from his period and from his own mental character 
Wordsworth belonged to what I have called the age of poetry. 
This age, as I have said in the preceding chapter, comes 
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when myth, ceasing to be a mere child’s story, has taken on 
higher, perhaps moral or spiritual values; and when, giving up 
their naive belief in the mere story, men have become alive to 
these higher values. The story becomes a poem in the truer 
sense only when it becomes thus pregnant with meaning and 
carries such a metaphorical burden. This inner meaning may 
not be capable of being clearly seen or stated, but it is felt 
and the story prized more highly for its sake. As poetry 
progresses indeed the tendency is for its meaning to become 
more and more visible and explicit—to shine more clearly 
through, this being a natural phase in its growth toward 
rationality, though through this change the meaning does not 
necessarily become more valuable or efficacious. 

The typical modern poem is still a story. Though it may 
not be of any of the kinds usually called narrative—epic or 
ballad, romance, drama, or novel, yet if truly imaginative its 
method is that of a fictitious representation, concrete, of persons 
and their actions, told as if true. But this representation has 
become much more than a mere story. Its persons and inci- 
dents have become ideal types, emblems of truth in a higher 
world, apart from that of history and science—the “other 
world” or “better world” of which the poet always treats. 
This higher meaning which gives true poetic value to the story 
is of course not a “moral” in the ordinary sense; such a 
“moral,” often as it may be found, duly versified, in our 
poetry, is rational rather than poetic. In the true poem the 
story is still told, not consciously for its burden, but rather 
because it is “interesting. » Tf we analyze ee interest we may 
conclude that the story is prized first of all for its beauty. 
Since it answers the desires of the mind it is beautiful, at 
least to its creator; if it answers the desires of other minds 
its beauty is generally accredited. Indeed our ideas of beauty 
seem to be derived from and established by such imaginative 
conceptions. But in poetry beauty is inseparable from the 
other great ends of human desire—the true and the good. In 
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the works of great poets—Dante, Shakespeare, or Shelley— 
the higher the poetry and the nobler the persons, the more we 
see beauty, truth, and goodness approaching one another and 
coalescing; and this is undoubtedly one of the highest 
pleasures poetry can give. If we find the story of Prometheus, 
Christ, or Hamlet beautiful we may be pretty sure that it is 
also true, in the poetic sense; and that it is good as well. 


For all that fair is, is by nature good; 
That is a sign to know the gentle blood. 


The poem then, like the myth, has not only a body but a soul. 
Both must be fair, but from the beauty of the one we must 
infer and judge the beauty of the other. We may at first 
see only the bodily grace, but from this we gather the beauty 
of thought lying behind and animating it. 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take; 
For soule is form and doth the body make. 


The test of poetry is in the number and richness of the 
associations—the parallel or involved meanings—which the 
story has gathered and carries. The highest poetry is that 
having the largest wealth of such association. The greatest 
poems—the Inferno, Hamlet, Samson Agonistes—inherit this 
wealth largely from earlier poetry and myth, old creations 
becoming elements in the new, and bringing with them their 
burden of association, to be further enriched by their new 
fusion and context. Since both creations, the old and the 
new, have answered to high desires, the final one contains, 
implicit within it, meanings of the highest significance. 

I can merely refer to these great poems in illustration of 
the thought here. Apart from the length, their meaning—that 
of Hamlet, for example—is so inseparable from the story that 
no demonstration is possible. I must use instead a poem less 
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rich in association, but in which the meaning is more visible 
or separable—a poem in other words a little farther from 
ancient myth and nearer to modern allegory, though still 
highly mythopoetic. In Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, the reader 
will remember, there is a garden, filled with all the flowers, 
among others 


the Sensitive Plant which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from leaf to root. 


There is an “Eve in the Garden” to tend it, who “has no 
companion of mortal race,”— 


A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind. 


The lady dies and the flowers give place to “loathliest weeds.” 
One may read this poem, I suppose, enjoying only the beauty 
of the flowers in the description and the musical fall of the 
stanzas. Even such a reader will feel—Woe to him if he do 
not!—that there is something behind. And one who knows 
Shelley’s life feels that the poem as a whole and each significant 
detail of it are metaphorical of the poet’s own sad experience. 
The more one feels this the more the lines of the embodying 
story: 

I doubt not the flowers of the garden sweet 

Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet. 


And ere the first leaf looked brown—she died! 


Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 
Which within its boughs like a Spirit sat, 
Ere its outward form had known decay, 
Now felt this change, I cannot say. 


—the more these lines take on new pathetic meanings and 
gain in interest because there is seen in glimpses the animating 
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soul. The West Wind, already referred to, would be an equally 
good example. 

The way in which a novel, when the product of true imagin- 
ation, comes to have such double significance is well brought 
out in the following admirable criticism of Richardson by 
Edwin Muir. Richardson’s unconscious creation “gives his 
plot a second reality behind the first obvious reality which we 
find in the plots of Fielding and Smollett. In the great English 
prose fiction which approaches the condition of poetry, the 
plot is not merely the frame-work of a picture of life; it has 
a meaning in itself which we cannot decipher, but which we 
accept. We are conscious of this meaning in Wuthering 
Heights, Moby Dick, and certain of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex 
Novels. We are conscious of it in the great poetic tragedies of 
the Elizabethan age. The characters in works of this kind 
live in two worlds simultaneously; they are figures in a pat- 
tern, strangely significant, which comes, complete and 
unanalyzable, out of the writer’s subconscious mind; they are 
at the same time human characters, resembling, but also more 
rich and more remote than the characters in novels in the purely 
English tradition of fiction, those of Fielding, Smollett, Thack- 
eray, and Trollope. . . . It is, to use very hackneyed terms, 
but the best I can find, the difference between the literature of 
vision, which, when it is most true, we feel to be absolute, and 
the literature of observation, which, when it is most true, we 
feel to be relative. Vision creates the pattern, and all the 
writer’s experiences find their places and their values in it. 
Observation accumulates a mass of material, and has after- 
wards to construct a pattern, more strict or more loose, as 
form for this experience.” ? 


+The poem is comparable to Poe’s Haunted Palace and House of 
Usher. The “mystical meaning” which Poe thought added depth to 
poetic beauty is that here under discussion. Compare The Poetic Mind, 
p. 181. 

2 The Nation and Atheneum, vol. xxxix, p. 675. 
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III 


If we compare modern poetry with ancient poetry and 
myth we can see that the former has carried further the 
processes spoken of in the preceding chapter, by which Greek 
myth was gradually elevated and refined. Though even in 
Greece poetry became highly intelligent, the difference between 
the two, ancient and modern, might be summed up by saying 
that modern poetry, if not equal in the fresh beauty of its 
bodily form, has greater beauty of soul. 

The ancient poets, living nearer to the childhood of the race, 
had a vigor, freshness, and integrity of imagination hardly to 
be paralleled at the present time. Even modern poets who 
possess most of the mythopceic power and whose personifi- 
cations are most genuine and vivid, have lost something, per- 
haps an entirety of faith, which makes their fanciful creations 


less simple and more elaborate, less fresh and more literary and 
sophisticated, than those of the early poets. Is this not felt 
even in the following, beautiful as it is, from Prometheus 
Unbound? 


First Faun. Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 

We haunt within the least frequented caves 

And closest coverts, and we know these wilds, 

Yet never met with them, though we hear them oft: 
Where may they hide themselves? 


Second Faun. ’Tis hard to tell: 
I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 

The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 

Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
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Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 

Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 

The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 


If we rank the Witch of Atlas lower than other poems is it not 
because, though it shows wonderful exuberance of fancy, it 
is comparatively empty; and hence the poem, at best falling 
short of the ancient freshness, lacks the compensating soul? 

I can best illustrate this development in modern poetry by 
taking some of the modern employments of ancient myth; and 
again Shelley’s poems give good examples, because they fre- 
quently draw on ancient myths and almost always both re- 
create and elevate these. First, the simplest example, from 
Adonais. Shelley is referring to himself: 


he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
Acteon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


The old persons, Actzon and Artemis, become the poet’s mind 
and nature, the hounds his thoughts. We may say, then, one 
of two things; either that the old physical myth has been 
made over inte 4 spiritual one; or—what is perhaps more likely, 
considering the ease of the transformation—a higher meaning 
already implicit in the old myth has been selected and made 
more explicit, leaving the lower meanings behind. 
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The quick Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, or find a home again. 


Here not clouds, an element from nature, but dreams, an 
element from the mind itself, are turned into sheep; and 
merely by this transference the old pastoral convention is 
given fresh and surprisingly heightened significance. 

Similarly the chief persons, Adonais and Urania, and thus 
the poem as a whole, have been spiritualized, as a comparison 
with Shelley’s own translation of Bion’s elegy will show. The 
old literal shepherd is replaced by a shepherd of the “‘passion- 
wingéd ministers of thought”; the old Aphrodite Pandemos 
by an Aphrodite Urania, the personification not of carnal, but 
of intellectual love and beauty. The old physical incidents, 


The lovely one lies wounded in the mountains, 
His white thigh struck with the white tooth, 


beautiful as they are, give place to incidents of a higher, because 
now intellectual, beauty. 
With veiléd eyes, 
*Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 
She sate, while one, with soft enamored breath, 
Rekindled all the fading melodies. 


Here the associations from classical sources on the one hand 
are heightened by those of the “fading melodies”—of Keats’s 
poems—on the other, with an effect of pathos, which, har- 
moniously increased in stanza after stanza, becomes what I 
have called the soul of this wonderful poem. 
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Similar effects are found everywhere in Shelley. In Pro- 
metheus Unbound he places before our eyes a person all but 
equalling those of Greek myth in freshness, vividness, and 
simplicity. 


Dream. Follow! Follow! 

Panthea. It is mine other dream. 

Asia. It disappears. 

Panthea. It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we sate here, etc. 


But to appreciate its modernness we may compare this with 
the Dream in the likeness of Nestor sent by Zeus to Agamem- 
non. The dream in the Jliad only bids Agamemnon call to 
arms the flowing-haired Achaians. That in Prometheus 
Unbound has a higher mission—the return of Asia; that is, 
of Love into the world. Shelley likewise shows a profounder, 
at least a more advanced, apprehension of the nature of dream. 
The detail, “it passes now into my mind,” is at once lovely 
and profoundly true. And the manner in which this dream— 
a fancy floating into Panthea’s mind—starts, incites, and 
prophesies the whole succeeding action, is entirely in accord 
with all that we now know of dreams. But it is of course 
impossible in prose to indicate, much less to exhaust, the 
richness of meaning in this single passage. 

A very brief consideration of Prometheus Unbound as a 
whole will lead to similar conclusions. As we should expect, 
Shelley’s drama, compared with that of Aeschylus, is technically 
more complex and organic. The bleak simplicity of Aeschylus, 
though its influence here simplifies Shelley’s usual style, is 
often replaced by exuberance; both literally and metaphor- 
ically, Prometheus Unbound is more highly colored. But the 
most notable difference is that in Shelley the persons and 
incidents, and the drama as a whole, have higher, because more 
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mental and spiritual significance. The Aeschylean Prometheus 
is violent and cunning: 


If it be madness to abhor my foes, 
May I be mad. 


The Shelleyan Prometheus—so to speak learning wisdom from 
his intervening experience—pities and loves. 


I hate no more, 
As then ere misery made me wise. 


In Aeschylus the tyrant is external; in Shelley, through a deft 
employment of the myth, he becomes more significant as a 
creation of Prometheus’ own mind. Compared with Io Asia 
is in every respect richer. The tortures, in Aeschylus physical, 
in Shelley soon become spiritual—a perfect case in point. If 
Shelley’s treatment, as far as the liberation admirable, becomes 
thereafter, like all detailed delineations of the millennium, 
somewhat jejune,—in a way impossible to Aeschylus—it has 
along with this weakness, many marks of superiority. If it 
does not give us more to think about its thought is more 
modern—more refined and elevated. If it is not more beau- 
tiful, its beauties are more subtle and elaborate. Its ethical 
import is probably higher. 

In comparing Shelley with Aeschylus I have taken the most 
difficult case because, implicitly if not explicitly, the Greeks 
had of course already gone a long way in the perfecting and 
spiritualizing of poetry, about which I am now speaking. The 
task would have been very much easier if I had been discussing, 
for example, Shakespeare’s refinement and elevation of the 
northern myth of Hamlet. I have not space to show how 
Shakespeare re-created and enriched this and the other stories 
he inherited. 

Let us go on with Shelley. As I have shown in Chapters 
II and III, both myth-maker and poet personify not only the 
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things of external nature but internal impressions. Two ten- 
dencies, however, if I am not mistaken, particularly characterize 
modern poetry. The personifications tend more to be of 
internal impressions, of thoughts rather than of things; but if 
external things are personified, they tend more to become the 
symbols of thoughts. The following from Adonais is strictly 
mythopeeic and yet modern. 


And others came . . . Desires and Adorations, 

Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendors, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Fantasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


The poet, as Mrs. Shelley observes, “loved to bestow a soul 
and a voice on the most delicate and abstract emotions and 
thoughts of the mind.” + Of Prometheus Shelley says in his 
Preface: “The imagery will be found, in many instances, to 
have been drawn from the operations of the human mind, or 
from those external actions by which they are expressed. This 
is unusual in modern poetry, although Dante and Shakespeare 
are full of instances of the same kind; Dante indeed more 
than any other poet and with greater success.” * The passages 
to which this refers show that whereas the ordinary poet 
compares thoughts to things, since with the latter he is more 
familiar, Shelley, on the other hand, along with Dante and 


*Note on Prometheus Unbound. 

?The Preface continues: “But the Greek poets, to whom no resource 
of awakening the sympathies of their contemporaries was unknown, 
were in habitual use of this power.” This only means that the Greek 
poets of the classical period had already gone far in the elevation of 
poetry here under discussion. 
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Shakespeare, compares things to thoughts, finding his com- 
parisons, or say the elements for his imaginative fusions, in 
the internal world in which he was always relatively more at 
home. He lived constantly in a world of the imagination, and 
so of the concrete, but not prevailingly in the world of sense. 
In this aspect Shelley is perhaps supreme. Byron is of the 
earth, earthy; Shelley is aérial and spiritual. Even compared 
with Dante and Shakespeare his conceptions have greater 
immateriality. 

To Asia, for example, comes Panthea, “like a spirit, like a 
thought.” It is indeed a meeting of spirits—of thoughts. In 
fact all the persons of this drama are true spirits, personified 
thoughts and feelings, natural and ever present emanations 
of the human mind; and therefore their action portrays directly, 
rather than symbolically and at one remove, the movements 
of the soul. Asia exclaims: 


As suddenly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream 
Which now is sad because it hath been sweet. 


Panthea’s coming is thus likened to what Shelley calls an 
“operation of the mind;” but this coming itself, we must 
remember, is the coming of a spirit,—that is, of a personified 
“operation of the mind.” In the following, in which the figure 
is double, drawing first on one world, then on the other, the 
complexity and delicacy would probably have been beyond the 
reach of any ancient poet. 


Ione. Where are the spirits fled? 

Panthea. Only a sense 
Remains of them, like the omnipotence 

Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, ere yet the responses are mute, 

Which through the deep and labyrinthine soul, 
Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll. 
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As the poetic thought advances, becoming more highly 
organized and refined and profiting by its past accumulations, 
it not only, as I have already said, prompts to new desires and 
exercises new shades of feeling, but it develops subtler beauties, 
more delicate aspects of truth, and new illustrations of fineness 
of conduct. Hence, while the ancient poetry charms us by its 
freshness and sincerity and by taking us into a different world, 
modern poetry, expressing not a past thought which can never 
return, but our own, has naturally for us a more immediate, 
vital, and absorbing interest. 

Three very familiar examples will illustrate how the poet’s 
imagination advances to the discovery of new truth. Before 
Wordsworth’s eye, as it “keeps watch o’er man’s mortality,” 
our earthly life and our sleep run together, and he writes, 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 


In Shakespeare’s imagination somewhat different elements are 
fused, 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Shelley’s well-known figure has his peculiar brilliancy, 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


.ill these passages of course have beauty. At the same time 
they bring us what we intuitively feel is new truth; and, to 
use Shelley’s expression, “the state of mind produced by them 
is at war with every base desire.” At least when read in their 
context they make us feel the coincidence of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. In all of them the mental process is strictly 
mythopeeic and hence in this aspect primitive. But all are 
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essentially modern, illustrating the presence of what I have 
called soul in poetry. 


III 


As far as modern poetry remains mythopeeic or imaginative 
its development is as I have just described. But by a further 
change, apparently inevitable in its progress, it tends also to 
become less imaginative and more rational. Indeed some of 
its characteristics already noted will be seen to fore- 
shadow this change. The second or poetic stage is apparently 
a transitional one. 

In modern poetry, imagination and reason, which we must 
remember are separable in thought but not in fact, both have 
their share. As thought progresses reason tends to do more 
and more of the work; even in the best modern poetry the 
rational ingredient has become larger. And in poetry of the 
second class the tendency is especially marked. I shall give 
some instances. < 

As thought becomes conscious myth tends to become 
allegory; that is, instead of merely telling a story in which 
the burden of thought is implicit, the poet begins with the 
thought and contrives a story to embody it. The embodiment 
may still be mythopeeic, more or less, in the whole or in detail; 
the two kinds of thought may enter in many proportions. In 
general the more the thought becomes explicit, the further the 
development here spoken of has progressed. Shelley’s Sensitive 
Plant, a case in point, ends with a “Conclusion” never to be 
found in true myth, stating a thought resultant from the story 
but relatively abstract and prosaic. In lesser poets a “moral” 
is drawn out in the concluding stanzas. Here is the true 
“heresy of the didactic.” The essential poet teaches, but never 
through the reason. As the eighteenth century was rational its 
poetry was often deliberately didactic. Collins, for example, 
though he had the myth-creating power beyond any other poet 
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of his time, seems even in his great odes to feel in duty bound 
to finish with an explicit injunction. The Ode to the Passions 
begins imaginatively, but ends, 


O bid our vain endeavors cease; 
Revive the just designs of Greece. 


The close of the Ode to Evening illustrates not only this 
feature in the rationalization of poetry but another. After 
being mythopeeic almost throughout it ends with persons no 
longer imaginatively created but mechanically constructed,— 
that is, with the capitalized abstractions which in that age so 
often did duty for true persons. 


So long, sure found beneath the sylvan shed, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipped Health 
Thy gentlest influence own 
And hymn thy favorite name. 


Similarly metaphors are mechanically contrived. As a youth 
Dryden wrote of a nobleman suffering with the smallpox: 


Each little pimple had a tear in it 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 


This making up of figures is the way of beginners, poetasters, 
metaphysical poets, and prosaists in general. Such figures, 
unlike those of true vision, are particularly apt to be mixed, 
as in Lowell’s Commemoration Ode. 


A seed of sunshine that can leaven 

Our earthly dulness with the beams of stars, 
And glorify our clay 

With light from fountains elder than the day. 


These lines, mixing seed, sunshine, yeast, stars, clay, and foun- 
tains, of course represent nothing truly seen by the poet, and 
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leave the mind of the reader in utter confusion. Indeed this 
ode, with its mixed figures, its highly involved syntax, its 
abstractions of thought and vocabulary, and its preaching, 
illustrates all the features of rationalization I have mentioned 
besides others I have no time for; and shows how, though 
retaining verse and some other merest semblances of its former 
nature, poetry subsides into dull prose. When we find this ode 
“by almost universal consent ranked as the greatest single 
poem yet written in America,” we see how far both poets and 
critics may stray from the primitive faith. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE INTERPRETATION OF MYTH 
I 


Tue myths can be interpreted only by the faculty which 
created them; only through the imagination can we recover 
their true worth. In order to get their original value we 
should have to resume outgrown habits of thought and 
speech. We should have to give our minds to them as did the 
multitudes who heard the parables of Christ and went away 
marveling. Or as the child does to the fairy story, who reads 
with absorbed sympathy and fascination, who finishes the tale 
giving it entire assent, and getting its full effect,—that is, 
feeling that it is true, good, and beautiful, but knowing nothing 
of the abstractions we distinguish by these words,—knowing 
only an intense interest. In proportion as we can, not restore, 
but approach this blissful experience, throwing off our rational 
preoccupations, we can read profitably the story of Ruth or 
Persephone, of Prometheus in Aeschylus or the Resurrection 
in St. Luke. 

No matter how much we give up our minds to such myths we 
can of course never recover exactly the meaning they had for 
their makers. We have a record, perhaps incomplete, in words, 
an imperfect medium, of the original thought. The words may 
start our imagination, but, having had a very different experi- 
ence and following different associations, we must reach a 
different result. We cannot fix the meaning for each other; the 
meaning for one reader, depending on his available associations, 
will seem to another arbitrary. In his Queen of the Air, for 
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example, Ruskin expands the myth of Athene with a fancy 
so exuberant that his reading often seems untrue to the original 
or far-fetched. But he at least shows how ancient myth may 
be re-created in the mind of a modern poet. The only safe 
conclusion here is that any genuinely imaginative reading of 
myth will bring to the reader, not necessarily its original or 
its full, but its natural and proper worth. 

Such a reading rather “experiences” the myth than interprets 
it. A treatment like Ruskin’s, however, may be called an 
interpretation; it is based on a true reading; its amplifications 
are at least mainly imaginative, and hence profitable,—as is a 
corresponding kind of poetic criticism. ‘‘Faithful interpretation 
of a masterpiece of creative imagination,” as J. A. Stewart 
says, “will consist in showing the mind of its maker, and in so 
placing his creation before our own minds by means of some 
accompaniment or rendering—some parallel corroborative 
appeal to imagination and feeling—that it does for us in our 
age what it did for him in his age, making us pause in our 
work-a-day life as he paused in his, filled 


With admiration and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange.” * 


What is generally meant by interpretation, however, as 
practiced by the mythologists, is something very different from 
this. It does not employ the imagination but attempts a 
rational explanation that is, to state explicitly and dis- 
cursively the meaning the myth is supposed to contain. Any 
one who has followed the present discussion so far will see at 
once the difficulties here involved. Myth, it is true—some 
myth, at any rate—has a way of gradually evolving into ra- 
tional thought, and so in a sense of interpreting itself. And 
since the faculties of imagination and reason after all run to- 
gether, an interpretation, as I have just suggested, may hover 


* Myths of Plato, p. 16. 
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on the confines of the two. But the essential myth cannot be 
given downright rational interpretation. Imaginative and ra- 
tional thought have products standing on different planes, which 
cannot be thus translated one into the other. To put Euclid’s 
demonstrations into true poetry and preserve the values would 
be easier than to put the myth of Oedipus into true prose. The 
meaning of a myth is like the meaning of a dream or a song. 
What is the meaning of this dream? Of this work of art? 
As if these questions could be answered, except indeed by 
again recounting the dream, or again displaying the work of 
art. Yet we are so unconscious of the different employments 
of the mind and so used to asking for explanations that we 
demand them when they are impossible. From the beginning, 
at least from the emergence of rational thought, men have 
vainly attempted to interpret their dreams, their myths, and 
their poetry. 


II 


Perhaps I can bring out some of the difficulties arising and 
the pitfalls to be avoided in the interpretation of both myth 
and poetry by speaking of mistakes made in the past. If 
we go back to the beginnings of interpretation we see how 
naturally it grew up as myth declined, encountered disbelief, 
and gave way to rational thought. In Greece, for instance, 
the cruder features of the early myths, with the rites based 
upon them, seemed to a later more enlightened and refined 
age childish, immoral, and shameful. ‘Homer and Hesiod,” 
Xenophanes said, “have ascribed to the gods all things that 
are a disgrace among men—thefts and adulteries, and the 
deception of one another.” Homer indeed had omitted or 
softened the worst features; but many of the popular stories 
and rites were found shocking in the last degree. The Greeks 
could not explain such myths. Like some more recent myth- 
ologists they did not know that the best way to understand 
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the myth is to study the myth-maker—to find a key to the 
“Grrationalities” of the former in the mind of the latter. They 
did not think of the myths as a survival from a time when 
fancy was childish, when the cunning of Odysseus was honored, 
and when sexual relations were merely carnal and often inces- . 
tuous. They met their difficulty in two ways. First by the 
common one, which helped in the purification of myth, of 
omitting or disregarding objectionable features, as we forget 
about unedifying passages in the Old Testament. But presently 
also, as they became more rational, by reading new meanings 
into the myths. Taking for granted that the myth-makers 
were sensible men like themselves, they asked: Supposing I 
had invented stories like these, full of blasphemous nonsense, 
what meaning could I have intended to convey? Thus they 
tried to find some ‘‘other meaning,” and to turn bad myth into 
good history, physics, or philosophy. This kind of interpreta- 
tion continued from Theagenes down to Porphyry and the 
latest non-Christian philosophers,—that is, from the sixth 
century. before, to the third century after Christ. 

After the coming of Christianity, when the Hebrew myths 
alone were sacred, the pagan stories were treated in various 
ways consonant with the new belief. Sometimes they were 
imaginatively assimilated, the pagan gods becoming devils or 
demons in a black mythology, appended to the prevailing one. 
Zeus and the rest were thus credited as diabolic persons, 
sharing the earlier fate of “sullen Moloch,” and the later one 
of “wizard Merlin.” Sometimes they were regarded as inven- 
tions of the Devil for the corruption of the faithful, or as 
perversions of Scripture history, with change of names— 
Hercules for Samson, Arion for Jonah, etc.1 But presently, 
as they appealed even to Christians for their interest and their 
beauty, they came to be taken on their merits and to be 
explained as allegories, containing not sacred but secular truth. 


*Since comparative mythology might find certain Semitic and Greek 
myths cognate there was possibly truth in this view. 
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In general an attitude of apology and depreciation followed 
naturally on the rise of rational thought. Though men still 
thought largely in mythical forms, in their rational moments 
they found the inherited myths puzzling. These were half 
sacred and half believed in, and could not quite be given up. 
They must, however, in some way be explained and brought 
into harmony with reason. The explanations took many forms 
and displayed every kind of ingenuity from idle guess to 
true insight. They were all fundamentally of one character 
in that they attempted rationalization; and most of them fall 
into two classes. Either they euhemerized, or they allegorized 
the myth. Sometimes one explanation did both; that is, the 
classes cross. 

The euhemerists are so called from Euhemeros of Messenia, 
who lived in the time of Alexander. He came to feel that 
though the myths could no longer be literally believed as 
history, they might be explained as a corruption of history. 
He declared that the gods had originally been men, and the 
divine stories were exaggerated and distorted accounts of 
actual deeds. By most of his contemporaries he was of course 
set down as an atheist. It will be noted that the Greeks 
were coming to stand toward their myths much as we now do 
toward that of the Bible. Some of us still take the latter 
with a childlike faith, some take it as the ambiguous thing 
called “‘sacred history,” and some take it as a mingling of fact 
and fable, to be approached poetically or scientifically as the 
case may be. The method of Euhemeros was carried to absurd 
lengths by his successors. ‘“Actaeon was an Arcadian, who 
neglected his land for the pleasures of hunting, and was thus 
eaten up by the expense of his hounds. The dragon whom 
Kadmus killed at Thebes was in reality Drako, king of Thebes; 
and the dragon’s teeth which he is said to have sown, and 
from whence sprung a crop of armed men, were in point of 
fact elephants’ teeth, which Kadmus as a rich Pheenician had 
brought over with him; the sons of Drako sold these elephants’ 
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teeth to levy troops against Kadmus,” etc.t A similar kind of 
fabrication is sometimes applied nowadays to Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

It perverts the element of truth in the doctrine of Euhemeros. 
We may be sure that myths were largely founded on real 
persons and incidents. We constantly see mythical accretion 
growing about the figures of great men. As Tylor says, no 
one disbelieves the existence of Attila because he figures in 
the Nibelungen Lied. In our own days Abraham Lincoln is 
obviously becoming the center of a myth without ceasing to be 
a historical character. Sometimes when heroes are celebrated . 
in myth their names are thus preserved. We must not, 
however, be misled by the occurrence of names but remember 
that all myths drew upon human beings to form the imagina- 
tive fusions—on animals and natural objects also of course, 
but, since anthropomorphic personification is constant, on men 
always. In special instances the men forming elements are 
named and may be identified; in most they are forever name- 
less; but the two cases are not fundamentally different. 

The fact is that myth preserves a record of men and the 
deeds of men, but it is an imaginative record while history 
is a rational one; and we can translate from one to the 
other only with great circumspection. From myth of course 
the scientist may gather much material for historical or 
linguistic study. Zeus and Hera, for example, throw much light 
on Greek domestic life. But in general the euhemerists, as 
Cox expresses it, have rationalized Jack the Giant Killer by 
leaving out the giants; * and have thrown away good myth to 
obtain bad history. Finally if we read the imaginative record 
sympathetically we shall probably learn more about the past 
life of man from the record itself than from any inferences 
based upon it by the historians. Should we be justified, if we 
could, in exchanging this imaginative record for an equally full 


*Grote, History of Greece, Part I, chap. xvi. 
7 Quoted by Tylor. 
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historical one? It would be a little like exchanging Hamlet for 
an ampler life of Shakespeare. Discerning readers of Shelley, 
Blake, or Poe at length find the best biographies of the poets 
in their own poems; these give us not the bare outward events 
but the inner life which after all is their truest history. Such 
readers will turn back thankfully to the myths as after all the 
best biography of mankind. 


III 


In Chapter IV we found that myth after being at first a 
mere concrete story gradually became a symbolic one, carrying 
new values, intellectual, moral, or spiritual; and that it thus 
became more intelligent. The interest and faith were at first 
in the literal story, but were later gradually shifted to its 
higher values. The euhemerizing of the myth attends to the 
story in its first stage or aspect; the allegorizing of it in the 
second. One rationalizes its incidents into history; the other 
similarly rationalizes its higher purport. Allegorical interpre- 
tation therefore deals with myth on its much more significant 
side; as far as it can be successful it is more profitable; and 
as we should expect it has a fuller and more varied history. 

In Greece such interpretation seems to have begun with 
Theagenes, who represented the battle of the gods in Homer 
as an allegorical war of the elements, Apollo being fire, Poseidon 
water, Artemis the moon, etc. Xenophanes ridiculed the 
anthropomorphic gods, that were born and could weep, and 
that man had created in his own image; but found moral 
lessons in these “fables of the men of old.” Heracleitus 
turned the myths into physical allegories. Neither Xenophanes 
nor Heracleitus discarded religion; popular opinion, however, 
accused the allegorists of atheism; and faith was clearly 
loosening and giving way to rational thought. The sophist 
Critias thought the gods an invention of clever statesmen to 
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keep mankind in order—a “useful lie”; and Aristotle had a 
similar opinion, that the myths were contrived by legislators 
“to persuade the many, and to be used in support of the law.” ? 
The myths were thus regarded as shrewdly designed allegories. 

The Jews, following the example of the Greek interpreters of 
Homer, treated the Old Testament narratives as allegories, 
strangely, however, at the same time giving them full belief. 
Philo’s case is interesting as showing how the two views can 
be held together. ‘At once an ardent Platonist and a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, he assumed the substantial accuracy of the 
narrative of events given in the Old Testament from the 
creation of the world downwards throughout the whole history 
of his race; and, at the same time, he believed that the history 
of his race was not mere history—it was philosophy, or rather 
theology, as well as history. The events recorded were not 
only true in fact; they constituted also a continuous revelation 
of hidden meaning. He looked at the history of his race both 
as a chronicle of actual events, and as a great miracle-play 
in which dogma was put on the stage of this actual world.” ? 
In regarding the scriptural narrative as accurate history Philo 
seems to us old-fashioned; on the other hand in regarding 
it as a great miracle-play, with a meaning higher than the 
literal one, he is surprisingly modern,—our only objection being 
to his dogmatic interpretations. St. Paul also has this kind 
of interpretation. “It is written that Abraham had two sons, 
the one by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. But he who 
was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of the 
freewoman was by promise. Which things are an allegory: 
for these are the two covenants; the one from the mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this 
Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But Jeru- 


* A. Fairbanks, Greek Religion, p. 327; Aristotle, Met. xi, 8, 19. 


*Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 234,—from whom the following examples 
are taken. 
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salem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all.”2 
This view of biblical narrative, combining full belief and alle- 
gorical explanation, with the authority of St. Paul behind it, 
comes down through the Church fathers and the later expositors 
to the present day. 

The truth about all these interpretations—Greek, Jewish, 
and Christian—of course is that they do not give us the full 
and true meaning of the myth at all. They hit upon some one 
meaning—some one facet of its many-sided truth, and con- 
fidently set this down as total. They follow some one of the 
many associations which radiate from the highly charged sym- 
bolic story—perhaps a quite individual, arbitrary, or trifling 
one—and suppose that this states its ‘““meaning” and exhausts 
its virtue. 

I may quote as one more example what Stewart calls Dante’s 
beautiful allegorization of the story of the three Marys at the 
Sepulchre. It rather seems to me a perverse one; at any rate 
by comparing it with the story in St. Mark—which is surely 
very beautiful—we may get the difference between a myth 
and its “meaning.” 

“And when the sabbath was past,” Mark says, “Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had 
brought sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 
And very early in the morning the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And 
they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre? And when they looked, they 
saw that the stone was rolled away: for it was very great. And 
entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they 
were affrighted. But he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: 
Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen; 
he is not here: behold the place where they laid him. But go 
your way, tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you 


* Galatians, iv, 22-26. 
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into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto you. And 
they went out quickly, and fled from the sepulchre; for they 
trembled and were amazed: neither said they any thing to any 
man; for they were afraid.” * 

“By these three women,” says Dante, “are signified the three 
sects of the active life, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the 
Peripatetics, which go unto the Sepulchre, to wit, this present 
World, which is the receptacle of corruptible things, and seek 
for the Saviour, to wit, beatitude, and find it not; but they 
find a young man clothed in a white garment, who, according 
to the testimony of Matthew and also of others, was the Angel 
of God; ... This Angel is the Nobility of our Human 
Nature,” etc., etc.? 

Such interpretation is in a sense legitimate, in that it gives 
one meaning of the story—its meaning to one reader, Dante. 
But it does not give the mearing; it is not in any sense a sub- 
stitute or an equivalent, either to the intelligence or to the 
feeling. Like every rational interpretation it is partial, 
containing only one signification, while the story has many. 
It is “individual and local,” not as Wordsworth says, “general 
and operative.” It is fixed and dead, whereas the story is 
alive and capable of endless growth. It is abstract and prosaic, 
while the story appeals strongly to the feeling and “carries 
truth alive into the heart.” We cannot extract from the myths 
their essential truth and make it portable; and if we could 
we should still miss their native beauty and their peculiar 
efficacy. They are like deep-rooted living flowers; we cannot 
press them between the leaves of our commentaries and expect 
to find them still alive. 

A curious error of the older Christian mythologists consisted 
in regarding myth as the result of an aberration or depravity 
of thought. They again thought of the myth-maker as a man 
like themselves, or say like the Adam of Paradise Lost—a man 


* Chap. xvi, 1-8. 
? Convito, iv, 22. 
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who thought simply, sensibly, rationally. Upon this usual early 
thought, then, myth was a sort of wild parasitic growth, 
extraneous and perverse. Or myth was due to a degeneration 
from this idyllic Adam state, bringing in fantastic error in place 
of an original purity of thought. Mankind having received 
from God by an original revelation a set of true religious ideas, 
these had gradually suffered corruption, which replaced mono- 
theism by polytheism and heathen idolatry. 

This conception of myth slowly disappeared with the advance 
of history and anthropology, but the idea of degeneration 
appears even in the theories of Max Miiller and others, who 
have thought that for some unexplained reason language became 
“diseased” and thus gave rise to the “‘irrationalities” of myth. 

I have already mentioned this explanation of the philologists. 
The element of truth in it comes from the fact that a word- 
likeness often furnishes a bridge to the imagination and induces 
a fusion. Since such word associations, however, form only 
a small class, among countless others which could serve equally 
well in bringing about the fusions, the philological explanation 
is at best very limited; even where it applies the necessary 
philological knowledge is largely wanting; and it is quite 
wrong in supposing a linguistic disease or degeneration at a 
time when language was really most active and alive. 

Indeed the notion that man began with pure moral and 
religious ideas and a sensible language, but gradually became 
possessed by a licentious imagination, and so formed untrue 
and unlovely conceptions, has been quite given up; and we 
see instead that he began with the crudest dreams and fancies, 
which were by a long, natural, and (in general) healthy growth 
gradually elevated and refined.? 


2In other words a sort of pun causes a confusion—as, for example, 
the myth of Deucalion’s stones peopling the earth arises from the 
likeness between /Jaos, stone, and Jas, people. 

* Compare Jesperson, Language, p. 433. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE INTERPRETATION OF MYTH (CONTINUED) 
I 


We may come down now to more recent interpretations of 
myth. Modern mythologists have added much to our knowl- 
edge in collecting and comparing the myths of many ages 
and countries; but in interpreting them they have often 
repeated the mistakes of earlier philosophers. <A large share 
of the difficulties of mythology seem to me connected with 
the fundamental fact that myth and explanation belong to 
different orders of thought; and much of the tangle and con- 
fusion, of the making and unmaking of theories, which we all 
associate with the subject is due to failure to recognize 
or comply with the conditions this fact involves. Over and 
over the mythologists have made their unwarranted assump- 
tions: that primitive men had minds like their own; and that 
in making their myths they had a “meaning” which they 
embodied in deliberately constructed stories or for some reason 
buried in a wilderness of fancy. The truth is that since the 
myth-makers had no meaning in mind, but only a story, the 
explanations confidently offered by the mythologists can be 
nothing more than inadequate approximations, 

“There can be little doubt,” says one much used handbook, 
“that the story of Persephone and Demeter is an allegory. 
Persephone signifies the seed-corn which, when cast into the 
ground, lies there concealed,—is carried off by the God of the 
under world; when the corn reappears, Persephone is restored 
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to her mother. Spring leads her back to the light of day.” 
According to Bacon’s “Wisdom of the Ancients,” the story 
signifies “the disappearance of the flowers at the close of the 
year, when the vital juices are, as it were, drawn down to the 
central darkness, and held there in bondage.” Both these 
obvious meanings are true, yet both are partial. According 
to another explanation the story refers to the human seed lying 
concealed during gestation. This also is no doubt a true 
meaning; for Demeter, whose festival was shared only by 
married women, presided over not only the growth of vegetation 
but the birth of children. As usual the Greek imagination 
represented mythically the unity of the different vital powers. 
But why stop with this? The story apparently bears any 
interpretation conforming to a type which may be set down 
baldly as follows: Summer, light, life give way to Winter, 
darkness, death, but these in turn to Spring, new light, and 
new life. It imaginatively embodies the ideas of resurrection 
and immortality. But when one stops to think of the tre- 
mendous implications of the general words I have used in the 
two preceding sentences, one sees that the meanings are not 
soon stated or easily exhausted. The myth metaphorically 
represents thoughts and feelings involving a large share of 
human experience. 

This leads me to set down a rule of interpretation—applying 
not only to myth but to poetry, as we shall see: Fancied 
associations should not be taken as exclusive and final mean- 
ings. Mythologists are particularly apt to hit upon some one 
association radiating from the story, elaborate it, and use 
it to “explain” the myth. Taking the name of Athena to 
mean dawn, Max Miiller explains her wisdom as a metaphor 
of light. Welcker, struck by her epithet Glaukopis, the “gray- 
green-eyed,” and finding the heaven in Attica “oft ebenfalls 
wunderbar griin,” makes Athena goddess of wisdom because 
she is a person of the clear sky. Furtwdngler makes her 
goddess of lightning and her wisdom a weaving of thought like 
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the lightning’s weaving of the fleecy clouds. Thus by ingenious 
trains of association—whether original or modern we do not 
know—Athena can be attached to various celestial phenomena. 
This procedure is favored by the naturally fluid character of 
these divinities. Athena has divinely unlimited powers. She 
can take countless forms—in Homer those of a sea-bird and 
of a swallow, as well as in Deiphobus of a man.*_ Any of 
these aspects, all once imaginatively related by associations 
which we cannot now hope to follow, may be taken as a handle 
for conjecture. One mythologist takes one, another another, 
while the reader thinks of a third equally promising. Thus 
arise the endless speculation and wrangling for which myth- 
ologists are famous, 

These methods are used especially in interpreting the sym- 
bolic burden of myths. In his “Wisdom of the Ancients” Bacon 
assigns to each mythical incident some meaning that he fancies. 
Perseus, for instance, symbolizes war, and when of the three 
Gorgons he attacks only the mortal one, this signifies that 
only practicable wars should be attempted. “Here,” as Tylor 
observes, “where the interpreter believed himself to be reversing 
the process of myth-making, he was in fact only carrying it a 
stage further in the old direction, and by the suggestion of 
one train of thought evolving another connected with it by 
some more or less remote analogy.” 2 Curiously Bacon himself 
had described this facile speculation in his Preface: “Neither 
am I ignorant,” he says, “how fickle and inconstant a thing 
fiction is, as subject to be drawn or wrested any way, and how 
great the commodity of wit and discourse is, that is able to 
apply things well, yet so as was never meant by the first 
authors.” 

Of the “‘first authors,” however, we can say only that they 
created pregnant stories, not that they had conscious meanings 
which they proceeded to embody in narrative form. This 


*Compare Lang, Myth, vol. ii, pp. 244-249. 
? Primitive Culture, vol. i, p. 277. 
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is not the “process of myth-making,” as Bacon assumes. At 
the same time Bacon’s senses are apparently implicit in the 
myths, and his error lies mainly in supposing that he has 
found, not a meaning, but the meaning. 

This suggests a second rule of interpretation, which indeed 
is only another form of the first. Where two, three, or more 
plausible meanings may be given, it is wiser to accept them 
all than to dispute between them. All follow possible asso- 
ciations,—that is, paths taken by, or at least lying next to 
and open to the myth-maker’s imagination, as they are still 
open to ours. All are related and implicit in the many-sided 
myth. As it is the rule of prose to have one meaning, and 
one only, so it is the virtue of poetry to have many. The wise 
interpreter will recognize as many of these as possible; and will 
hesitate to deny any that appears at all in keeping. The 
different explanations of Athena just mentioned are alike 
incapable of demonstration, but as they are congruous and 
consistent they may well all be accepted. On the same 
principle it is unwise to explain the divine myths as all formed 
by the following of any one class of associations; to explain 
them all as nature myths, in the manner formerly attempted; 
or as all due to confusions of language, with the philological 
school; or as all built upon human beings and their deeds, with 
the euhemerists; or as mainly glorified ancestral legends, with 
Herbert Spencer. All the features of man’s experience—men, 
animals, natural objects, etc.—were food for his imaginative 
thought, and the associations run indifferently to them all. 
There is thus no one preferred class that serves as a key to 
their interpretation. 

One kind of recent interpretation seems to me scientific, and, 
so far as it is practicable, likely to lead to valuable results, It 
cannot of course preserve the vitality of myths, but it subjects 
them to a sound anatomical dissection. The method applied 
to dream by psychologists like Freud and Rivers is in a 
limited degree applicable to myth and poetry. This does not 
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jump to a meaning but attempts faithfully to follow the imagin- 
ative associations which built up the myth, and thus to explain 
it genetically and to correlate it with actual human experience. 
It has been used to advantage by sound mythologists like Tylor 
and Lang, and more systematically but perhaps less successfully 
by Freud and his followers The likeness which brought 
about the imaginative fusion is often apparent or may be fairly 
surmised. When in myth a serpent glides along the waving 
sword from hilt to point, or the chariot of the heaven-god rattles 
and thunders over the solid firmament, the paths followed by 
the imagination are fairly clear. If Apollo’s mother is changed 
into a wolf we may surmise that it is due to a confusion of 
two meanings of his epithet ““Lycegenes,” which probably first 
meant “‘born of light,” but came to be taken as “born of wolf.” 
In the fire myth of Prometheus associations like those with 
the fire of sexual love and with the “divine fire” are perhaps 
- traceable and may help to make the story more intelligible. 
Thus our thought may, sometimes confidently, sometimes 
doubtfully, try to follow that of the maker of the myth. 

This method, however, is here even more uncertain and 
difficult than it is in dream. In the first place the mythologist 
cannot, as the dream analyst usually does, subject the myth- 
maker to observation; and he is usually so far removed from 
the myth-maker in time and place that he cannot be nearly so 
sure in his recognition of associations. Again the myth, unlike 
the individual’s dream, is often a complex network involving the 
accumulated associations of many minds over long periods. 
Finally—and this difficulty applies also to dream interpretation 
—the intellect of the interpreter plodding along after the swift 
flights of the imagination is soon left hopelessly behind. The 
clues are lost, the interpreter resorts to surmise, and his 


* By Freud in his well known interpretation of the Oedipus myth (in 
which he probably makes the mistake of assigning an exclusive mean- 
ing); by Abraham, Rank, and others in the Schriften zur angewandten 
Seelenkunde; and by Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, 
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interpretation becomes as fanciful—one might say as mythical 
—as the myth itself, without, however, bearing much relation 
to the original. We are all familiar with these aberrations in 
the dream analysts, and they are common too among myth- 
ologists. There are doubtless other difficulties besides. This 
analytical dissection, then, inadequate enough at best if we 
had every facility and all the data, can never carry us very far, 
especially in the explanation of the great myths. 


II 


The difficulties of rational explanation will be still more 
apparent if we consider further the characteristics of early 
thought. In the first place the mythologists often assume 
a definiteness and fixity in myth which do not in fact exist. 
They certainly confront a vast, varied, and elusive subject 
matter. The word myth may be properly applied to the 
whole activity and accumulation of early non-rational thought, 
just as the word science is used for the later intellectual activity 
and accumulation. In Greece, for example, this thought and 
the endless myths it produced were different for different cen- 
turies over a long “age of fable” extending from the vague 
pre-Homeric beginnings to the final decline, during which there 
was constant change and gradual development. Compare the 
simplicity of Homer, the refined piety of Aeschylus, and the 
irony of Lucian. They were different also for different 
localities; in the early world each state, even each valley and 
country-side had its peculiar stories and color of thought. 
Dionysus was originally of Thebes, Athena of Athens. As 
contact increased, for example in the festivals of Olympia and 
the Isthmus, thought grew common and stories were fused, 
but they never attained to the unity of modern science. 
Common names covered diversities of thought and worship. 
The goddess of wisdom was Athena Ergane or Athena Hygeia, 
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Athena of the Crag, or the Pathway, or the Market-Place; she 
had as many local forms and covered as many earlier cults as 
did later the Virgin Mary. The thought was different for 
different classes, an intelligent Athenian having very little in 
common with a farmer in Thessaly or a fisherman of the 
Islands. If we think historically of the Christian mythology, 
of its many elaborations, of the many attitudes toward it, 
from the first century to the twentieth, in the East and in the 
West, in saintly vision and popular superstition, we can form 
some notion, though perhaps an insufficient one, of the variety 
of myth existing over a long period in a country where com- 
munication was limited and the transmission of thought largely 
oral, where there was no fixed creed or theology, where thought 
was mainly imaginative and fact less prized than fable. 
Moreover while rational thought, though progressive, is rela- 
tively fixed and stable, mythical thought and its products are 
by their very nature evanescent and shifting. To learn the 
current Greek thought or belief at any place or moment is 
about as difficult as to ascertain the form and color of the 
cloud which at the same place or moment passed over the 
Grecian sky. 

The great myths held in common are of course more de- 
terminable, but even these had a long growth and took many 
forms. From Hesiod, Aeschylus, and Plato, with the vase 
paintings and other sources, we piece together what may be 
called a final version of the Prometheus myth, taking it so to 
speak at its best. But even if we could fix the story its symbol- 
ism would be always shifting. It would have one series of 
associations and meanings for its original creators (supposing 
it had such instead of being gradually created, together with 
its meanings, by a long process of fusion and refusion in which 
later poets too had their share); and another series for the 
audiences of Aeschylus; as it has still another of course for 
Shelley or for us. What do we denote when we speak of the 
meaning of such a myth? 
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But passing over these considerations, suppose we think of 
a particular myth at a particular time and place and regard 
it as fixed both as a story and as a symbol. How far is it 
susceptible of explanation? Some myths are evidently more 
open to explanation than others. For example myths that 
have become rationalized in the natural course of human 
thought and have already transferred their main burden to 
science, lend themselves to explanation; on the other hand 
myths not so rationalized are apt still to resist it. 

In the first class would fall nature myths, presenting what 
we now Call theories of physical nature. When Hesiod says 
that Day is child of Night, or that rivers are begotten by 
Oceanus, we feel that we comprehend. Even in the myth of 
the morning stars singing together or the music of the re- 
volving spheres—Dryden’s “from heavenly harmony this uni- 
versal frame began”—we may feel some correspondence to 
ideas discovered or discoverable by science. Scientists would 
do well to consider such mythical conceptions, which are on 
their way to rationalization. 

Though some myths are thus partially explicable, in those 
of ethical character the difficulty is greater. Human conduct 
and human relations are still in large measure rationally in- 
scrutable and can be dealt with only imaginatively. From 
plays and novels we learn shades of ethical and psychological 
truth incapable of statement as abstract principles or precepts. 
Of these Christ spoke in his parables, telling some of them 
indeed as allegories and afterward explaining them to his 
disciples, but the favorite ones among them rather as true 
myths,—for stories like the Prodigal Son, Dives and Lazarus, 
and the Good Samaritan, have no one “meaning,” but only 
throw permanent types of character and conduct into concrete 
form. Such stories are not to be explained. Great myths like 
the Temptation of Eve, the Rape of Persephone, the Death of 
Arthur, seem at once to invite and to elude interpretation. 
They cannot be mere stories or they would not have charmed 
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us for centuries; but we cannot say what they are more than 
stories. 

Thus the greatest myths of all, dealing with fundamental yet 
insoluble problems of our existence—the meaning of life, death, 
immortality—are by their nature beyond rational interpreta- 
tion. Transcendental truths, relating to God and the soul, are 
beyond the understanding; we are assured of them not by 
scientific evidence, but by feeling and faith. At least in our 
present state of knowledge therefore they are beyond rational 
representation or discussion. The feeling, however, starts the 
imagination, which, always working concretely, fashions a 
representation in a story. To this, because of its beauty or 
some other appeal to the feeling, we give assent, and we speak 
of it as true. But we cannot prove this truth, or state or rep- 
resent it except in this form—in this or another story. Truth 
of this kind we feel that we find in the myth of Oedipus or 
of Hamlet; of the Journey in the Wilderness or the Christian 
Resurrection. If our feeling is just, then such myths are 
beyond all rational interpretation. 

This is so true, however, of all great and permanent myths 
that it is sometimes made the mark of a genuine myth—that 
it ‘‘sets forth a truth which the scientific understanding cannot 
fathom.” Interpretation is not competent, as J. A. Stewart 
says, to separate the “meaning” from the “expression” of a 
myth. “Myth has no dogmatic meaning behind its literal 
sense. Its meaning is, first, its literal sense—the story which is 
told; and then, beyond this, the feeling which it calls up and 
regulates.” + The burden, at least a large share of the burden, 
of every myth is an emotional one, which obviously cannot be 
represented in the terms of ordinary rational explanation. 


*Myths of Plato, pp. 430, 444. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE INTERPRETATION OF POETRY 
I 


Since poetry is essentially mythopeic the principles I have 
spoken of in the two preceding chapters in general hold also 
for its interpretation. In poetry as in myth unsatisfied desires 
engender feeling and start the imagination. The imagination, 
working spontaneously, produces a fictitious concrete, a story, 
the burden or efficacy of which is not so much a meaning for 
the understanding as a feeling for the heart. Like myth poetry 
can be apprehended only by the imaginative faculty, by which 
it was first produced. 

In what I have just said there are two statements to which 
the reader may take exception. However it may be in myth, 
he may say, do we find poetry, as we know it, always telling a 
story? This is true of narrative poetry of course, but is it so 
of poetry in general? And in the second place is the burden of 
poetry, as we know it, a feeling merely, and not rather a thought 
—this thought charged with feeling of course, but the thought 
often uppermost and providing the real interest and value of the 
modern poem? The answers here, I believe, depend largely on 
the terms—on what we mean by story, and by feeling and 
thought. But let us take each of the questions and consider it, 
and try some examples. 

Before doing this, however, I must remark again that modern 
poetry is on the way to rationalization, and indeed already 
partly rationalized. In what we call poetry therefore will be 

III 
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found two things—the product of two kinds of thought, or of 
one kind of thought partaking of both natures. It is indeed 
often impossible to separate imaginative and rational in- 
gredients, and even where they are separable their difference 
is concealed for the ordinary reader by the uniformity of the 
medium, of verse. What we conventionally call poetry is of 
course a very complex thing—a varied record, sometimes giving 
actual experience and describing actual things, sometimes giv- 
ing a merely intellectual interpretation of experience. Never- 
theless the more essential, deeper seated, and less explicable in- 
gredient in modern poetry is still the imaginative one. So 
that not all verse indeed, or all so-called poems, but all those 
poems or passages felt to be most poetical,—most pregnant, 
most moving, most elusive—those which are felt to be “pure 
poetry,” are still imaginative and mythopeic. And of these 
I believe what I am going on to say will be found true. 

Of course not all pure poems are stories in the ordinary 
sense. Poetic narrative—as in the Jliad, the Faerie Queene, 
Alastor—an inheritance from myth, is the oldest and is still the 
most natural and popular of poetic forms. But obviously many 
modern poems, especially lyrics, do not tell a story of this 
kind. Even in such poems, however, provided imagination is 
at work, there is always found involved the creation of fictional 
concretes—that is, imaginary persons with the features and 
actions belonging to them. Sometimes if we regard only the 
surface of the poem these persons will be merely implied; but 
there will always be a story, so to speak, behind; the imagina- 
tion will always be representing things in story terms. For 
example the following from Shelley’s Ode to Liberty—not a 
narrative poem—is mythopeeic, and story in the sense I intend. 


My soul spurned the chains of its dismay, 
And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself, sublime and strong, 
(As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among), 
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Hovering in verse o’er its accustomed prey; 
Till from its station in the Heaven of fame 
The Spirit’s whirlwind rapt it, and the ray 
Of the remotest sphere of living flame 
Which paves the void was from behind it flung, 
As foam from a ship’s swiftness. 


Wordsworth’s line, 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 


at first thought seems far from story; but even this will be 
seen to involve a person who sleeps and forgets, and whose 
other traits and actions are by the reader unconsciously and 
indistinctly, but none the less genuinely imagined; and fur- 
thermore this indistinct filling up of the meaning gives the 
line a humanity and pathos which is certainly an element, 
and perhaps the essential element, in the poetical effect. 

Before taking further examples let us come to the second 
question: Is poetry expressive of feeling or of thought? 
Though the meanings we attach to the two words are not, 
I fear, exact enough to make an answer very valuable, we must 
do the best we can and perhaps the discussion will be prof- 
itable. Tolstoi makes it the mark of all art, including poetry, 
that it transmits teelings as opposed to thoughts. In an inter- 
esting criticism of this Middleton Murry objects that the “‘feel- 
ings communicated by art are not simply feelings. They 
partake of the nature of feelings, they partake of the nature 
of thoughts; yet they are neither one nor the other.” 


We must endure 
Our going hence, even as our coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


These lines from Lear, says Murry, “do not communicate a 
mere feeling, any more than they convey a mere thought. 
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What they communicate is something of a third kind 
in which feeling and thought are inextricably blended.” * 

This is about as near as we can come to it; the burden of 
poetry is a “thought-feeling.” Perhaps we may go a little 
farther and say that, as the poet’s conscious thoughts are 
colored by his unconscious feelings, so his unconscious feelings 
are in part instructed—given new values and directions—by his 
conscious thoughts. Thus is his mental experience as a whole, 
if normal, made integral.? But if there is this mingling and 
reaction between thought and feeling it is perhaps finally the 
feelings, as so instructed, that are responsible for poetry. In 
other words the poet’s feelings, instead of being the mere 
elementary and instinctive emotions, are the workings of the 
heart of every sort, as these have been gradually improved— 
organized, elevated, and refined—not only by their contact with 
his intellectual thought, but by any other exercise or experi- 
ence whatsoever. Thus are developed the high intuitions, 
as well as the delicacies and graces of feeling, which are the 
poet’s best subject matter. So that it is not true, as Tolstoi 
thought, that poetry is necessarily comprehensible to any man, 
whatever his level of development. Some large elementary 
feelings in Burns, in Shakespeare, in the Gospels, are shared 
by all and are responded to at once; these poets therefore 
make wide appeal. But even in these poets, and still more 
in, say, Dante or Shelley, feelings are expressed quite beyond 
uncultured readers, and intelligible only to those whose emo- 
tional natures have had a training to enrich and refine them, 
comparable to that of the poet himself.* Indeed it is the pro- 
fession of poets to be leaders and teachers in this culture of 
the emotions—a training older and deeper, and perhaps already 
carried further, than that which has developed our rational 

*“The Romantic Fallacy,” New Criterion, vol. iv, pp. 530, 531. 

?See for Keats’s version of this process the article just cited, p. 535. 

*Uncultivated persons are helpless before great works of art less 


from lack of understanding than from lack of sympathy; not the 
thoughts but the refinements of feeling are unintelligible to them. 
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thought. Their lessons are at best slowly learned and passed 
on to inferior minds. To be, not immediately comprehensible 
as Tolstoi thought, but even at first incomprehensible or at 
least not wholly comprehensible, would therefore be the truer 
mark of the highest poetry. 


II 


We can now come back and perhaps get a little nearer to the 
subject of this chapter—the interpretation of poetry. It will 
perhaps be clearer why it is impossible to give the “meaning” 
of a poem. 

We must endure 
Our going hence, even as our coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


“These limpid lines,” as Middleton Murry observes, ‘achieve 
an identity of truth and beauty. Try to express what they say 
in the language of ordinary discourse: with your utmost efforts 
you will not avoid translating them into a declaration of Stoic 
indifferentism. What they actually convey is something 
totally different—a sense of acceptance of human destiny. 
They may be said to convey a thought; but not what they 
contain, but what they are, is of importance.” The same is 
true of Shakespeare’s 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death; 


or of Shelley’s 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 
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or Wordsworth’s 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 


Each of these is what I have called a story, and this story 
conveys a feeling, which is its poetical burden—and one which 
cannot be stated in prose. Or, if the reader please, each con- 
tains besides the thought a feeling added to the thought, and 
it is just this added feeling that constitutes it poetry, and this 
that is lost the moment the story form is given up. 

I have purposely taken examples in which thought seems 
uppermost, The case is much more clear in many passages,— 


My spirit’s bark is driven, 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given. 


And still clearer in whole poems of narrative cast like Lear or 
Alastor or Michael. In each of these a story carries an emo- 
tionalized meaning incommunicable except in the story form. 
Not what they contain, but what they are, is of importance. 
Tolstoi is therefore right in saying that “an artist’s work can- 
not be interpreted. Had it been possible to explain in words 
[of ordinary discourse] what he wished to convey, the artist 
would have expressed himself in words. He expressed himself 
by his art only because the feeling he experienced could not 
otherwise be transmitted.” * Except that, like so many others, 
Tolstoi regards the artist as choosing between two mediums, 
when in fact he simply thinks spontaneously in the story form; 
to him another medium does not exist. 

The impossibility of explanation arises also from the char- 
acteristic always found in imaginative creations, which as I 
have before said, gives to both myth and poetry their greatest 
efficacy. The meaning of a poem is not fixed and static, but 

7“What is Art?” chap. xii. 
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alive and changing. It is one thing for the poet, another for 
his reader; different for different readers, or for the same 
reader with each new reading. The main body of meaning 
may be thought of as constant, but each reading begets its 
own new trains of association—new radiations of thought and 
feeling. It is like the ringing of a good bell; at each stroke 
varying accompaniments of overtone are set up. Even if 
prose could approximate to the main course of the thought it 
would miss these tones, in which the virtue of poetry par- 
ticularly lies. 

Pure poetry then cannot be explained. The modern poet, 
it is true, will often be writing something else than pure poetry; 
he will often be expressing a thought merely intellectual, and 
will then write lines or even whole pieces that are prosaic and 
explicable. “The proper study of mankind is man,” he will 
say; or 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


But these last two lines—in their context somewhat disappoint- 
ing and banal—by no means, as is sometimes thought, sum up 
the wonderful preceding poem—which can never be summed. 
If the meaning of a line, or of a poem, can be stated in prose, 
this is sure proof that high poetic quality is absent. 

As far as intellectual elements enter into modern poetry it is 
subject to analysis—at least as readily as prose. The rational 
critic may approach Shakespeare’s conscious dramatic tech- 
nique, or Milton’s logical conduct of the epic, or Dryden’s 
versification, or Henry James’s syntax. Here he is in his 
proper sphere, and his scholarly knowledge and reasoned judg- 
ments have done and are doing valuable and illuminating work. 
Though in any piece of art substance and form are as in- 
separable as soul and body, yet a poem may be thought of in 
its form aspect, and on this side it is more open to intellectual 
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approach than on the other. For example versification may be 
made a matter of scientific study. Here many features—the 
poet’s management of the sonnet or of the heroic couplet— 
are conscious and deliberate. Forms are traditional and can 
in part be reduced to rule. Many of the well-known difficulties 
in this matter of prosody are not inherent, but rather due to 
ambiguity in terms (e.g. metre, accent), or to the long but 
avoidable confusion, touching both practice and theory, be- 
tween English and classical versification—a confusion from 
which even Milton did not escape. With these and other dif- 
ficulties removed a scientific theory of versification is not 
impossible. But here, too, there are rigid limits. All the higher 
and subtler effects are beyond analysis; here, too, the appeal 
must be to feeling, taste is the only arbiter, and ‘l’oreille a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” 

In its form also, then, poetry is finally beyond rational inter- 
pretation. Perhaps I have been laboring a point which every 
one will admit. But let those who scorn this as a truism 
beware of ignoring it as truth. For the reader, as I said 
earlier, poetry is a series of images, induced by the printed 
symbols, spontaneously generating appropriate thoughts and 
feelings, succeeding each other in the reader’s mind. But if 
these images are not truly seen the reaction to the symbols 
is not poetical at all; the place of the poetry is then taken by 
a dull prosaic counterpart. This substitute, which bears about 
the same relation to poetry as a dead to a living body, can of 
course be subjected to all sorts of analysis. So professors 
of literature too often stand in their close lecture-rooms ex- 
plaining and analyzing poetry composed with free imagination, 
perhaps under the open sky,—and alas! before an audience of 
youth eager enough to feel and imagine. Importing their 
“scientific methods” into the study of literature they coolly 
dissect the beautiful creations of the poet’s mind as if these 
were not indeed 
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Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality, 


but mere corpora vilia for their anatomical demonstrations. 
Or they try to reduce the poet’s truth—“not standing upon ex- 
ternal testimony, but carried alive into the heart by passion” — 
to dreary principles and dogmas. They are like Alexandrians, 
covering the Attic forms with their scholia; or like cloistered 
medievalists building their dull theologies about the truths of 
a beautiful religion. They are the spiders of Swift’s apologue, 
filling their hives with dirt and poison, and not furnishing man- 
kind with the two noblest things which are sweetness and light. 


III 


My purpose in the present chapter is not so much to establish 
a theory as to improve our practice. I must go on therefore 
to bring out some prevailing errors in the interpretation of 
poetry, by giving examples. These errors of the critics and 
the professors of poetry will be found very much the same as 
those of the mythologists already referred to. 

In the first place readers of poetry often try to euhemerize it. 
They think of it as an account of the actual experiences of 
actual persons, this account being—as it may seem to them, 
who would prefer the explicitness of prose—a little perversely 
overlaid by fancy and ornament, and expressed in the old- 
fashioned medium of verse. They think of the poem as in 
effect merely veiling a piece of veracious history, public or 
private, which might at choice have been recounted in prose. 
They try to identify the imaginary persons with the author or 
other people; and thus, like Euhemeros, to make out a modi- 
cum of fact in the myth. To avoid this recent novelists often 
begin with a caveat: “No character is to be taken as actual.” 
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On the face of it there is some justification for this mis- 
conception of poetry. Shakespeare represented historical char- 
acters, possibly even a veiled Elizabeth. The principal persons 
in Manfred and Alastor are in some sense counterparts of the 
authors. Dickens included in David Copperfield incidents from 
his own life. Examples will occur to every one. Even where 
fictitious names are used and the veiling heavy, there would 
often be found—if we had the facts—correspondence between 
the fiction and actuality. All this being true it is still wrong 
to confuse poetry and history; or to suppose that features can 
be more than approximately translated from one plane to the 
other. 

In poetry as in myth the imagination starts from actualities, 
—sometimes from well-known persons, with their names, like 
Cleopatra or Richard III, sometimes from persons forever 
nameless; sometimes from the author himself, sometimes from 
others. It likewise starts from actual incidents, recorded in 
history or unrecorded. But whenever the author is giving us 
not history but poetry, whenever there is imaginative creation, 
the actual person or incident is only one element, along with 
others, in an imaginative fusion, by which the actuality is 
transformed. Only if this transformation takes place is poetry 
present. Though still retaining features perhaps, including 
names, the persons are thus turned into types, having the 
greater beauty and larger significance belonging to poetry. 
Only thus does poetry become more serious and philosophical 
than history. 

It is always wrong, therefore, positively to identify the 
persons in poetry—Richard with the actual king, Byron with 
Manfred. Roderick Usher is at best only the shadow of 
Poe cast on a dusky wall. We can indeed say that these actual 
persons are elements—even nuclei—in the imaginative fusions, 
and perhaps go on to piece out our histories or biographies 
by inference. But the poem is a poem only by virtue of 
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transcending actuality; and no one who reads, say, Alastor 
as a mere autobiography is in truth reading it at all. 

As in myth, however, the interpreter is less apt to err in 
dealing with the story than with its symbolic burden; in other 
words, is less apt to euhemerize it than to allegorize it. If 
prosaic he perhaps regards the poet as going a little out of his 
way to put fancifully what might equally well have been 
expressed by the poet or some one else in discursive form. Even 
if he recognizes the value of the imaginative medium, he is 
quick to assign definite and exclusive meanings to the poet’s 
story. This error is so natural in a rational age that it is 
found everywhere in criticism. In all its many forms it 
assumes that the poet has deliberately put into his fiction 
meanings that can be extracted. 

Sometimes of course the modern poet, being half deliberate 
—like Spenser in the Faerie Queene, or Lowell in Sir Launfal 
—will do exactly this, though fortunately both these poems 
became finally something more than allegories: Again the 
kinds mingle. But the more he is a poet the more he will 
begin and end with his story; and the more his work will be 
unapproachable as anything else. Shakespeare, I venture to 
say, wrote nothing but stories. Yet he is constantly ration- 
alized, and regarded as a moralist, a philosopher, or a political 
satirist. I am thinking not so much of recent attempts to find 
in Hamlet or the Tempest cunningly contrived allegories as of 
a tendency in the whole course of Shakespearean criticism. 
It is needless to give examples of what is so well known, and I 
shall only quote Dr. Johnson as typical. Shakespeare, the 
great moralist says, “is so much more careful to please than 
to instruct, that he seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings, indeed, a system of social duty may be 
selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally; 
but his precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he makes 
no just distribution of good and evil, nor is he careful always 
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to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked; he 
carries his persons indifferently through right and wrong, and 
at the close dismisses them without further care.” * 

Shelley better understands the true moral effect of poetry. 
“The great instrument of moral good,” he says, “‘is the imagina- 
tion; and poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the 
cause. . . . Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ 
of the moral nature of man, in the same manner as exercise 
strengthens a limb. A poet would do ill therefore to embody 
his own conceptions of right and wrong, which are usually 
those of his place and time, in his poetical creations, which 
participate in neither. By this assumption of the inferior of- 
fice of interpreting the effect, in which after all he might acquit 
himself but imperfectly, he would resign a glory in the par- 
ticipation of the cause. There is little danger that Homer, 
or any of the eternal poets, should have so far misunderstood 
themselves as to have abdicated this throne of their widest 
dominion. Those in whom the poetic faculty, though great, 
is less intense . . . have frequently affected a moral aim, and 
the effect of their poetry is diminished in exact proportion to 
the degree in which they compel us to advert to this purpose.” 

Shakespeare was too great a poet to abdicate this throne of 
his widest dominion, as Dr. Johnson wished. Shelley himself 
lived in a more rational age. He acknowledged a “passion for 
reforming the world,” and at first at any rate he hoped to 
accomplish his purpose by rational precept rather than by 
poetical example. Even in Prometheus he is a little more con- 
scious of a purpose than Shakespeare; poetry has gone a little 
farther toward a reasoned representation. But the theory of 
his Preface is right, and in the main he lives up to it. “My 
purpose,” he says, ‘has been simply to familiarize the more 
select classes of poetical readers with the beautiful idealisms 
of moral excellence; aware that until the mind can love, and 
admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles 


* Preface to Shakespeare. 
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of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of life which 
the unconscious passenger tramples in the dust.” 

Accordingly, though interpretation can perhaps go further 
with Prometheus than with Hamlet, it is wrong to treat 
Shelley’s drama as an allegory—to try to assign a meaning 
to the whole, or to its characters and incidents. Critics like 
Todhunter and Miss Scudder, though in general sound, go too 
far in this direction. Miss Scudder indeed rightly calls the 
poem not an allegory but a myth; allegory being “reasoned 
and labored,” while myth is “instinctive and spontaneous.” 
Mythical persons, however, never merely personify the abstrac- 
tions of rational thought. Panthea, for example, is not merely 
the “Spirit of Intuition or Faith, which ever mediates between 
the soul of man and its ideal.”* Panthea is rather an im- 
aginary person, individualized and alive, performing imaginary 
actions in imaginary circumstances, some but not all of which 
belong to the state we abstract and call faith; in other words 
she is a concretion which cannot be expressed in the terms of 
abstract thought. In the same way no discursive statement 
of the meaning of the drama as a whole is adequate to the 
concrete story; it is not merely something less and something 
more, but it is different in kind. This appears in any discussion 
—say in a class in literature—of the meaning of the poem and 
its principal character. Prometheus is seen to “stand” for this 
and that, and then something else; all the ascriptions may be 
recognized as true to the poem, but all taken together are in- 
exhaustive, and the character eludes analysis. The same is 
true of Hamlet. The only way to communicate the meaning is 
to retell the story. 

Partial meanings may indeed be assigned in criticism, and 
these may help in a new imaginative reading. This being 
granted, however, it is manifestly an error to select one of these 
meanings and fix upon it as the meaning. Every poem, having 
been built from many associations, has many facets or radia- 


+Introduction to Prometheus, p. XXXi. 
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tions. The best reader is one who sees as many of these as 
possible; as the best critic is one who does not dispute between 
possible meanings but accepts them all;—I of course mean all 
that are congruous, and recognizable in any imaginative reading 
of the poem. The principle I have in mind applies not merely 
to the conceptions but to the language of poetry; and the 
latter affords simple examples. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their Jowly bed. 


What is the meaning of the last two words? ‘Not the grave,” 
says one annotator, “but the bed on which they slept when 
alive.” True; this is the reasonable meaning. But surely, 
except for the prosaic reader, the words catch an echo from 
“forever laid” and “sleep” in the preceding stanza; a second 
meaning, hovering however slightly in the reader’s mind, is part 
of the effect. 

For a second example let me take a character in Adonais. 
“Who is the person designated under the name Urania?” Ros- 
setti answers this question, “‘never yet mooted among students 


*For other examples see The Poetic Mind, pp. 172 ff. Learned 
quarrels over words are particularly common in Shakespearean annota- 
tion. The condensed summary of comments passed upon Juliet’s 
“runaways” fills twenty-eight pages of fine print in Furness; while any 
one of the obvious and natural meanings, or all of them together, 
would be satisfactory enough to the sympathetic reader—as probably 
to Shakespeare himself. Shakespeare was writing a poetic play, and 
not contriving verbal puzzles. The commentators, looking for their 
“simplest possible solution,” might equally well have been doing chess 
problems. 
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of Shelley,” in an argument typical of rational criticism. The 
possibilities, says Rossetti, are three: (1) She may be the 
muse of Astronomy,—an identification which has “some con- 
siderable amount of relevancy,” for Keats, poetically rep- 
resented as her son, wrote Hyperion, a poem about the sun, 
and Endymion, a poem about the moon. (2) She may be the 
Uranian Aphrodite, mother of Adonais, counterpart of the 
Cyprian Aphrodite, bride of Adonis, in Bion’s elegy. (3) She 
may be Urania, the Heavenly Muse, invoked by Milton. “It is 
to be observed that she is first mentioned in close connection 
with Milton.” Another question obtrudes, as to Urania’s 
widowhood; but “it might be idle to puzzle over this, or to 
attempt to found upon it any theory as to who her deceased 
consort could have been.” To the first question, however, 
Rossetti answers: ‘On the whole I am strongly of the opinion 
that the Urania of Adonais is Aphrodite and not the muse”; 
though there is perhaps secondary reference to Milton’s 
“Spirit of Celestial Song.” 

Can the character Urania be regarded as a “problem” to 
which such dullness can afford a “solution”? And can the 
answer be regarded as at all a satisfactory one? We can never 
know precisely what Shelley had in mind, precisely the radia- 
tions of his thought and feeling, as he imagined Urania. We 
may surmise that all three of these trains of thought entered, 
perhaps others. As for the reader we may say that Urania 
has any or all of these meanings, or indeed any others which 
his acquaintance with the character, through his poetical or 
other reading, may lead him to associate with it. The richer 
his associations the more he finds in the poem; the greater 
the poetical effect. At any rate it is surely vain to argue him 
into the acceptance of an exclusive meaning. 

But Rossetti’s method is often applied on a larger scale to 
entire poems—to Adonais as a whole, for example, or to 
Hamlet. The wise critic will be very open-minded toward the 
countless explanations of Hamlet’s character, and of the play. 
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He will hesitate to exclude any interpretation which occurs to 
a normal imaginative mind,—which is not, so to speak, dug up 
out of the printed text and supported by lines taken piecemeal, 
but drawn from an intelligent and sympathetic witnessing of 
the whole in a stage representation. And finally he will be 
sure that no discursive interpretation will cover all the ground, 
or pluck out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery. 

As an example of wrong interpretation of Shakespeare I 
shall take, not one of the school or college “texts,” where the 
misconceptions are often flagrant, but a book in many respects 
sound and excellent of its kind. Bradley in his Shakespearean 
Tragedy begins admirably by saying that to the reader of 
Shakespeare the prime requisite is a vivid and intent imagina- 
tion. “But this alone,” he says, “will hardly suffice. It is nec- 
essary also, especially to a true conception of the whole, to com- 
pare, to analyze, to dissect. And readers often shrink from 
this task, which seems to them prosaic or even a desecration.” 
Wrongly, however, he thinks, first because “it is only want of 
practice that makes concurrent use of analysis and of poetic 
perception difficult”; and secondly because these dissecting 
processes are nothing but a means to an end. ‘When they 
have finished their work they give place to the end, which is 
that same imaginative reading or re-creation of the drama from 
which they set out, but a reading now enriched by the products 
of analysis, and therefore far more adequate and enjoyable.” ? 
To this there can be no great objection. One may doubt in- 
deed, first the possibility of concurrent analysis and imagina- 
tion; and secondly whether the return from analysis always 
brings a balance of gain. “Indeed its effect may rather be to 
make the beauties seem Jess beautiful by robbing them of their 
directness of appeal; just as many a beginner in the study 
of musical harmony must have found that certain ‘lost chords’ 
lost something when they were found.” ? It may be added too 


* Page 2. 
*E. Gurney, Tertium Quid, p. 146. 
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that “lost chords” in Shakespeare are not generally found; in 
other words the true poetical effects are after analysis just 
where they were before. On the whole there is nowadays too 
much analysis and not enough imagination in our reading of 
Shakespeare. 

My quarrel, however, is not so much with Bradley’s pro- 
gramme as with what seem to me fundamental misconceptions 
in the development of it. He regards action and characters 
not as alive—hovering and shifting in the atmosphere of an 
imaginative creation; but as fixed and definite, like facts in a 
history book, and these facts as susceptible of demonstration 
if only the examination and inference be keen enough. 
(1) Readers fancy Ophelia, he says, ‘“‘much weaker than she 
was.” + As if poor Ophelia were not purely a creature of the 
fancy,—Shakespeare’s or another’s. (2) Sometimes indeed the 
data are insufficient for a demonstration. “It is impossible to 
make out whether Hamlet was at court or at the University 
when his father was murdered.” Analysis, I fear, will never 
tell us whether he was in one place or the other, or only in 
limbo, though the imagination may do so if it likes—without 
data. (3) “Lady Macbeth’s child (I. vii. 54) may be alive or 
may be dead. It may even be, or have been, her child by a 
former husband; though if Shakespeare had followed history in 
making Macbeth marry a widow (as some writers gravely as- 
sume) he would probably have told us so.” He might indeed if 
he had been either writing or following history; as it is, doubt- 
less his imagination never told him,—nor any of his readers 
save one bent on murdering to dissect. These and many other 
questions Bradley earnestly discusses, noting all the views and 
theories, the hypotheses and suppositions, in a style full of 
anxious nows and therefores—until one wonders at the progeny 
begotten on poor imagination by analysis in their “con- 
currence.” 


1Page 160. Compare: “Her father whom she saw with her own eyes 
and not with Shakespeare’s.” 
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So has grown up a rational exposition of Shakespeare, com- 
parable to the exegesis of the Bible,—a Shakespearology, bear-. 
ing about the same relation to his inspired work that dogmatic 
theology bears to religion. To the Gamaliels of criticism 
Shakespeare becomes the object of a cult rather than a true 
worship. He is divine and his works sacred not in a true but in 
an illiberal sense. He is without human fallibility. His doubt- 
ful works are judged, not on their merits, but as lying within 
or without a canon of orthodoxy; and to attribute a canonical 
work to Bacon or another is not merely unscholarly but blas- 
phemous. And these questions are discussed with a rancor 
comparable to the odium theologicum. The reader of Shake- 
speare sometimes wishes to be rid of the scribes who pay tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin, and omit the weightier matters 
of judgment and faith. 


CHAPTER IX 
BELIEF IN MYTH AND POETRY 
I 


Rerurnrnc now to myth, we must take up a question so 
bound up with subjects I have been considering that I have 
already had frequent occasion to refer to it, and so vital 
that I must go on to give it more careful consideration. How 
far and in what sense did primitive men believe in their myth? 
There are really two questions, one of degree, the other of 
quality of belief, which we had better take up separately. 
Primitive man was much less able than we are now to dis- 
tinguish between presentations from without and from within, 
between fact and fancy. His senses were no doubt even 
keener, but, his observation being untrained and ill-directed, 
his sense perceptions, his outward impressions, were inferior. 
At the same time his imaginings were more vivid. Hence he 
lived in a kind of waking dream. Fortunately we can get 
some idea of his mental state by turning to present-day chil- 
dren who still live in the age of fable. As is well known, chil- 
dren are often unable to distinguish facts from fancies. ‘“Be- 
tween their dream and their reality,” as Rupert Brooke says, 
“looms no impossible abyss.” John Addington Symonds tells 
how as a child—a typically imaginative one—he saw in a 
neighboring basement a magician “stirring ingredients into a 
caldron,” etc., who became “a positive reality of his imagina- 
tion”; about this he conversed freely at home, whereupon he 
129 
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was asked “‘not to tell lies.”+ Children “tell stories” with no 
thought of their untruth. 

It must be remembered that real and fancied impressions 
are at first psychologically on the same basis. When an image 
is presented to the mind it is always at first accepted as an 
existent reality. In our ordinary thought it is then by a 
second operation subjected to a criticism, which assigns it to 
reality or fancy, gives or withholds belief. This criticism 
apparently develops with culture and the growth of rationality; 
at any rate it is largely wanting in children, in savages, even in 
adult persons under stress of feeling. It was probably much 
less developed in the age of myth than at present. 

It is not strange then that primitive man, like children or 
like some modern poets—Shelley, Poe, Remy de Gourmont— 
should have confused dream with reality. The friend actually 
coming to him and the friend’s phantom visiting him in sleep 
he placed on much the same footing. As happens even with 
modern men in less degree, he could not distinguish the object 
actually seen from features fancifully added to it. He could 
believe that the waterfall contained a spirit or the moon a 
goddess; or that the comet was a maiden with flaming tresses. 
He believed in the supernatural actions recounted in story or 
heroic poem as fully as in the natural ones; indeed to him the 
two were equally natural. It no more occurred to him to dis- 
tinguish fact from fancy in ancestral legend than it now does 
to the child reading the “life” of Washington to question the 
cherry-tree. If in myth he found what now seem fabulous 
persons or incidents—Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras 
dire—he could avoid confronting them with those of everyday 
life by the simple expedient, always natural to the imagina- 
tion, of throwing them into past times or far-off places—into 
the mist of distance; just as the child now does with Jack the 


*H. F. Brown, Symonds, vol. i, p. 34. 
* James, Psychology, vol. ii, p. 286; Ribot, Creative Imagination, 
p: 110: 
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Giant Killer. In this stage belief was childlike, and myth and 
history were one. 

As thought became more practical and rational, as imagin- 
ings were corrected by external fact through history and 
science, myths were little by little discredited—given less be- 
lief, or, as we shall see, a different quality of belief. The 
gradual change was like the child’s attitude toward Santa 
Claus—at first entire faith, then increasing skepticism, finally 
complete infidelity. In the race, however, it was not a uniform 
or consistent development. Progressive individuals doubted 
first and influenced others, as children pass on their unbelief 
at Christmas. Men probably doubted before women; and 
shepherds in the valleys of Arcadia clung to old beliefs long 
after they had been abandoned in Athens. Priests conserva- 
tively held to their faith, or if skeptical, promoted ignorant 
belief for prudent or mercenary reasons. As at present even 
intelligent individuals were inconsistent, boldly doubting in 
their cool thought but in moments of feeling, personal or na- 
tional, seeking shelter in the old faith; doubting in indifferent 
matters but holding firm in those specially sacred. So pious 
moderns will give up Jonah and the whale, but hold to the 
Creation, or if they outgrow the latter, still cling to the Re- 
surrection. Men were doubters in their conscious thought but 
still held many mythical conceptions. For the matter was by 
no means an individual one, and no effort of intelligence or 
honesty of intention could have freed a Greek, even of Aris- 
totle’s period, or an Englishman of the Middle Ages, from 
mythical beliefs pervading the thought of their time. 

But gradually with the growth of reason, or perhaps only as 
one religion gives place to another, belief wanes and dies. As 
the Greeks become philosophical or turn to Christianity the old 
myths are either rationalized or superseded, and are then dis- 
credited. They may live on in poetry, but they are now valued 
for their beauty or for their poetic rather than sacred truth, 
and they then get at best only a partial and momentary 
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credence. Or they may remain as vestiges in uncultured minds 
in what now become superstitions. So peasants still cling to 
their pagan ghosts and fairies after centuries of Christian or 
scientific instruction. Sailors still tell of sea monsters, feeling 
the old awe in confronting the mysteries of the deep. Even 
their intelligent listeners may retain or recover some lingering 
share of this feeling and some faintest shadow of ancestral 
belief. But in the main modern stories of the “‘sea-serpent” are 
treated humorously, and this is perhaps the last trace of 
vitality in myth. Charles Lamb, writing in a letter of his in- 
firmities: ‘My bed-fellows are Cough and Cramp: we sleep 
three in a bed,” still creates the old mythical persons—one of 
his many quaint reversions to outworn types of thought. But 
they are mere drolleries, and except for a faint and momentary 
“make believe” not credited. Invocation of the Muse, in its 
origin a prayer of sincerest belief and piety, becomes first an 
empty formula and finally a jest. ‘Hail, Muse, et cetera,” 
Byron begins in one canto of Don Juan. 

We have been considering mainly the degree of belief, but 
we may consider also its quality. Was there among primitive 
men a possible difference in kind between their belief in fact 
and their belief in fable? Not of course as long as fact and 
fable were wholly indistinguishable; as long as myth and 
history were one. But did not a difference presently develop? 
In the belief of the child does not a difference of color grad- 
ually creep in? Does the child believe in Santa Claus in the 
Same sense as in his benevolent uncle? The moment the 
mental criticism discovers a difference in quality between the 
objects of belief or the faculties—imagination, perception— 
employed in apprehending them, or between the attendant feel- 
ings, then the quality of belief, even though full in both cases, 
will be different. And sooner or later this criticism will appear. 
The child of course believes in an actual horse, and he can 
believe also that the stick he rides is a horse. But the two 
beliefs are not identical. In the second case he is carried away 
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by playful excitement, and his belief has an element of “make- 
believe,” of believing for the nonce, or for the purpose of fur- 
thering an idea as distinguished from recognizing an object. 
One belief then is more subjective, the other more objective. 
So a primitive sailor, however sincerely he believed there was 
a god in the thunder or the storm, would distinguish between 
the god and the storm. The two would lead to quite different 
thoughts and actions, one to prayer, the other to practical 
effort; and the normal sailor would probably turn to prayer 
only as practical effort became hopeless. Does the devout 
Christian put history and his so-called “sacred history” in the 
same category? Does he believe that the sun stood still for 
Joshua or that Jesus walked on the Sea of Galilee in the same 
sense in which he believes in the recognized facts of history or 
science? Does the devout Catholic make no distinction be- 
tween his full belief in actual natural events and in modern 
miraculous ones? It is safe to say that he does. One is a 
matter of unimpassioned observation and judgment; the other 
of feeling inducing imagination. In the one case the object 
has a certain fixity and distinctness; in the other it is rela- 
tively removed and mysterious. And these differences are in- 
evitably recognized in the mental criticism. 

Thus in place of the undifferentiated credence which man 
once gave to all his presentations, he now gives two kinds of 
assent, for which we must unfortunately still use the inherited 
word, but which, however they may run together, we must 
here kept distinct. They are of course already recognized in 
thought and indeed often in language. One, coming upon ra- 
tional conviction, is our ordinary practical or scientific belief; 
the other, upon the persuasion of the feelings through the im- 
agination, is the peculiar kind of belief or ‘“make-believe” 
which is at least one element in religious faith. The first is 
bound to the external world and scrupulously avoids fanciful 
conceptions; the other feels its justification in the heart and is 
so oblivious of logical considerations that it can even say with 
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Tertullian, credo quia impossibile. Since these two kinds often 
run together, as head and heart have their different shares, 
there are to be found in the history of thought countless shades, 
and as we have seen, many degrees of credence. 


II 


We are less concerned here with rational belief than with 
modern forms of faith. Primitive belief in myth, in magic 
and miracle, grows into modern religious faith, to which I shall 
recur in the following chapters; while in poetry it takes an 
analogous form so interesting for us that I must treat it here. 
As myth separated into history on the one hand, poetry on the 
other, the uniform credence given to myth separated also, in 
history becoming rational belief, which remained full; in poetry 
becoming rather a form of faith, which tended to weaken. 
Even in Homer it was doubtless not quite entire. As story, 
from being at first merely concrete, became, in the way I have 
described, also symbolical,—that is, as it became poetry, it was 
seen to contain not practical, but imaginative and ideal truth. 
Assent therefore was more and more given to the truth con- 
tained, rather than to the container; and the embodying story 
was now prized mainly for its beauty—art also springing from 
the mass and poetry taking on that esthetic character it has 
so largely with us. Thus the story was no longer believed. A 
religious parallel may be found in the savage to whom idol 
and god are one, and faith inseparable. But as the two come 
to be discriminated, faith, to avoid idolatry, attaches itself to 
the invisible god. The idol—perhaps the Phidian Zeus—will 
still be valued, but now only for its beauty. 

In this world of sense, however, man gives up his idols 
slowly and reluctantly. Indeed we are all, in one sense or 
another, idolaters. Our symbols, our flags or crosses, though 
only of cloth or wood, are still sacred. Uncultivated minds at 
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least still feel a nwmen in the image of a national god or hero— 
a picture of Christ or a statue of Washington; .and they are 
still inclined, like the ancients, to cover up, or otherwise get 
out of sight of their images before proceeding to sin. These 
are vestiges of the old belief. If this be true of crosses and 
statues—of what Carlyle calls extrinsic symbols, it must be 
much more true of intrinsic ones—of our religious myths and 
poems. It is interesting that some remnant of the old mythical 
belief survives even in poetry and has its effect down to the 
present day. Indeed the remnant is a very important one. 

In the Biographia Literaria Coleridge speaks of “procuring 
for the shadows of imagination that suspension of disbelief for 
the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.”+ Let us inquire 
into this faith and the momentary suspension that constitutes 
it. It is a condition of imagination, and therefore of poetry, 
either the composing or the reading of it, that reason should 
be relatively in abeyance and feeling uppermost. The more 
this condition is established the more the mental criticism, as- 
signing the presentations to fact or fancy, of which I have 
spoken, tends to disappear. If the feeling is mild the sus- 
pension of disbelief is partial and fleeting—a “make-believe.” 
If it is high, giving rise to vivid dream, ecstatic vision, or 
trance, the suspension is absolute, and accordingly the im- 
aginary presentations are entirely on the same basis as real 
ones. In any case this state continues until the feeling sub- 
sides and the visionary thought is broken; or until the vision- 
ary “stops to think” —that is, until rational thought intervenes. 
In every poetic operation of the mind, therefore, alike in the 
composing and in the hearing of poetry, in the measure in 
which feeling is engaged and the mind absorbed by the story, . 
the poetic faith is a part of the effect. 

The very young child who “‘tells stories” is still in the age 
of myth; he has no disbelief to suspend. The older child, 
carried away by play or absorbed in a fairy story believes until 
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he stops to think. But in this respect as in so many others 
the adult poetic mind is childlike and primitive. Shelley, “to 
the last the enchanted child,”’ had, as Francis Thompson says, 
“the child’s faculty of make-believe raised to the mth power.” 
Dickens had the faculty also; he loved to imagine himself into 
a situation or to play a part. “Assumption,” he says, “‘has 
charms for me so delightful—I hardly know for how many 
wild reasons—that I feel the loss of Oh I can’t say what ex- 
quisite foolery, when I lose a chance of being some one not 
in the remotest degree like myself.” 1 He lived among his 
characters and spoke of them as real persons,—‘‘Nancy is no 
more,” he wrote to a friend after her death in Oliver Twist. 
Indeed of all the true poets—Dante, Shakespeare, Byron—we 
may be sure, if not from the extant accounts of their mental 
habits, yet from the very vividness with which they set down 
their persons and scenes, that while in the act of creation they 
unconsciously regarded them as having real existence.” 

Most of us, however, will know less about the poet’s vision 
than the reader’s. For the reader of poetry must also be a 
visionary, and must have his share of the poetic faith. Of 
course many ostensible readers of poetry, if they have any 
imagination at all, fail to use it,—critics and connoisseurs, 
scholars and antiquarians, rationalists generally, and all those 
who read poetry with their heads rather than with their hearts, 
and as a task rather than as a pleasure. Their infidelity is the 
exact opposite of the child’s faith. But if we are true readers 
of poetry we are much less close to the rationalist than to the 
child losing himself in his fairy-story. As the mental criticism 
of which I have spoken disappears, not only is disbelief sus- 
pended, but in other respects also we are transported from the 
practical world, for the disposal of which alone our rational 
thought is apparently given us, to the “other world” of the 
poet, a world in which the imagination is king—a world in 


* Forster, Life, vol. iii, p. 481. 
* Compare Vignoli, Myth and Science, p. 247. 
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which self-consciousness, sense of time and space, and all other 
practical considerations disappear, and we become for the mo- 
ment enfranchised spirits, at home in the universal and the 
eternal. In this sense it is not a form of words but pro- 
foundly true to speak of poetry as conducive to the spiritual 
life. But such salvation comes to us only if we have the poetic 
faith; this faith makes our election sure. 

That this faith is still alive is shown by many a reader who 
closes his novel, many a spectator at the theatre or the movie 
who sees the curtain fall, with tears.1 If, compared with chil- 
dren or movie audiences, we find it difficult to lose ourselves 
in poetry this only shows the difficulty of reconciling modern 
reason with faith, and the penalty we pay for our modern self- 
consciousness. It shows how far we have gone from “that im- 
mortal sea which brought us hither,”’ and how difficult we find 
it to become again as little children. But I am sure if we love 
poetry we all have some share of this poetic faith. If we love 
poetry we can lose ourselves in it—in a play of Shakespeare or 
a story of Dickens.2 We can enter the world which is open 
only to the faithful. ‘This is the world in which Ariel and 
Titania, Circe and Armida, Polyphemus and Fafnir, Satan and 
Prometheus, are figures which we accept as easily as the man 
next door; and the instant we ask ourselves whether such fig- 
ures really exist or can exist, we are aware that in this very act 
we have come clean out of the world of poetry.” ® 


1The mental confusion of one who sees in the movie an actress whom 
he knows to be already dead involves belief. 

4 There is a strange variety of rational belief in the reality of fiction 
which I have always been at a loss to account for. This appears— 
perhaps not without reason—in dramatic, and above all in Shakespearean 
criticism—as when the critic argues the dramatic time of Romeo and 
Juliet, in days and hours, or, like Bradley, laboriously propounds and 
answers the question: “Where was Hamlet when his father died?”— 
Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 403. To the analyst as to the child, Hamlet 
is seemingly a real person. But is not this childish rather than child- 
like ? 

*L. Abercrombie, The Theory of Poetry, p. 199. 


CHAPTER X 
THE VALUE OF MYTH 
I 


As tue age of reason succeeds to the age of fable the 
tendency, as we have seen, is to depreciate myth and mythical 
thinking. Even in a rational age like the present the old 
thought is of course not entirely given up. It continues in 
poetry, involving, as we have seen, some vestige of the old 
belief; and in religion, where it cannot and will not give place 
to rational systems and theologies. What are called “full 
believers” in religion still live in the age of fable; and all be- 
lievers in religion, in any proper sense of that word, must still 
think mythically. Even in secular matters myth is but half 
outgrown, surviving in uncultivated minds, and in all minds 
that feel and imagine. Discarded myth lives on in a sort of 
after life, a shadow of the old belief hanging over it; and—to 
use the expression of Santayana—the gods, when they depart, 
leave ghosts behind them. The heart of even the most prosaic 
person contains recesses that are holy or perhaps haunted, and 
passes through moments when disbelief is only a pretense. 
But in prosaic persons the usual attitude is one of jest or 
disparagement. The remains of ancient myth they regard as 
a doubtful heritage. They think of myth as superseded by 
science and of this supersession as an unqualified progress. 
They find in myth only an anecdote to point a moral, or a 
faded ornament for their poetry; or they turn its disjecta mem- 
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bra into the data for history or ethnology. The ruins of the 
ancient mythologies, in which the beautiful figures lie broken, 
scattered, and covered with dust, become quarries whence his- 
torians and scientists draw materials for their rational con- 
structions. If new myths are created it is under the frown of 
science. Mythical thinking is sternly repressed; an idea is 
called “mythical” to dispose of it; and “myth”? becomes a 
byword for error and superstition. This attitude is perhaps 
less fashionable now than at the end of the last century, but 
I find the books of the mythologists full of it—of “man emerg- 
ing from the twilight of superstition,” of “mists of ignorance 
fading before the light of reason,” of the “unbinding of the 
fetters of human thought.” It is an intelligible and in many 
respects justifiable attitude; but, as we shall see, it is a right 
one only so far, and in such departments of human thought, as 
imaginative thinking should be given up. 


II 


It is to be hoped that some one will soon undertake a Defense 
of Myth; and see what can be said formally for myths and 
mythical thinking. Meanwhile I may present here certain 
obvious considerations. In the first place the ancient myths 
were the natural product of the human mind at a certain stage 
of its development. As it was once in firm possession only 
of this kind of thought all the wisdom it gathered from ex- 
perience it embodied in mythical form. Whatever the value 
of the remains of this thought to us, there can be no question 
of its importance historically, in our mental development. 
Without it we should never have learned to think, and never 
had either our poetry or our science; these are the branches 
of which it is the parent stem. 

We must remember also that each period in man’s mental 
growth, like each age in the individual’s life, has the strength 
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and weakness of its peculiar faculties; and these must be 
weighed. If the ancients reasoned like children they had like- 
wise the playful imagination of children; and as they grew 
older they had the vigorous, fruitful, and poetic imagination of 
youth, If at this stage they had little science they had a 
poetry which is still the envy of moderns. They had in the 
superior races an imaginative insight and intelligence, a sense 
of beauty in conduct and expression, which we in our ra- 
tional maturity no longer possess. In many respects it is right 
to ascribe wisdom to the ancients—not, however, because they 
had the wisdom of old men, but rather the wisdom of children. 
Their imaginations were fresh, and heaven lay about them in 
their infancy. We moderns resemble old persons who have 
lived through an imaginative youth and have grown ashamed 
of it; who are contemptuous of their early fancies, and do not 
see how much more wisely they now think because they once 
imagined. Or, to use another illustration, we are like critics 
who would preserve the dreary lucubrations of Coleridge’s 
maturity as philosophy, but throw over Christabel and Kubla 
Khan as the fictions and fancies of idle youth. 

The primitive imaginative thinking was of course good, bad, 
and indifferent. It was weak in inferior races, strong in 
superior ones; it was childish at the beginning, but grew 
stronger and wiser as it progressed. It was sometimes the 
thought of the ignorant, giving rise to trifling fancies of the 
moment, or to quite unwise and unlovely old wives’ tales. But 
it was sometimes the thought of strong minds, who in a later 
world might conceivably have been wise as philosophers, who 
in their own world were “‘divine poets.” These men produced 
only stories indeed, but stories full of beauty, truth, and 
virtuous example. Furthermore the great myths were not the 
work of even such minds working individually, but of count- 
less minds. They were age-long growths, comparable to the 
accumulations of knowledge now formed by the long labors 
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of science, but more unconscious and vital; stories, that is, 
to which many minds, even many races, thinking through many 
centuries, had unsparingly contributed. These were rightly recog- 
nized as well worth preserving for their interest and their beauty. 

Let us go on, however, to consider the value of these, and 
of myth in general, not to the men who produced them—about 
which there can be no question—but to us at the present day. 
The value and influence of myth will depend on the way we 
may approach it. For the sake of clearness I shall speak of 
three attitudes toward it, corresponding to the three stages in 
thought I have earlier referred to. 

The first I may call the pious attitude; it is that belonging 
to the age of fable, in which men give myth entire belief. 
For us, in respect to most ancient myths, this age is past. 
We of course no longer give literal belief to the Greek divine 
and heroic myths, as did the early Greeks themselves. We do 
not believe that Oedipus was an actual person. At most we 
give the momentary credence spoken of in the last chapter. 
The Greek myths, therefore, have no value for us in this cate- 
gory. But many or most of us—probably most men at the 
present day—literally believe in the myths of our own religion 
—in the myths we have taken over from the Hebrews, espe- 
cially in the Christian myth, along with its non-Hebraic addi- 
tions. Of these I shall say a word in the next chapter, but here 
only that these myths obviously have great value and sig- 
nificance for such believers. In the first stage, when it is the 
object of entire belief, myth probably has its most profound 
and unconscious influence and efficacy, especially on the moral 
side. Its acceptance and effect are total. But this unity is 
original and primitive, and by a law of life must become 
broken up. In this stage men are like the children of Plato’s 
Republic whose only faculty is to be interested in stories, and 
who therefore, as Plato thought, for their education must be 
taught what is literally false in order to learn what is spirit- 
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ually true.2_ Or they are like the prisoners in Plato’s cave, who 
see nothing but the shadows of men and animals thrown on 
the walls of their den—for what are the images of men and 
animals found in myth but such shadows? “And suppose once 
more, that these prisoners are reluctantly dragged up a steep 
and rugged ascent, and held fast until they are forced into the 
presence of the Sun himself; are they not likely to be pained 
and irritated? When they approach the light their eyes will 
be dazzled, and they will not be able to see anything at all of 
what are now called realities.” ? But presently, having passed 
the shadows and images, they grow accustomed to the light of 
the Intelligible Sun himself. 

The second attitude, belonging to what I have called the age 
of poetry, is at once more conscious and more enlightened. 
As in this age myth becomes more intelligent, so through this 
attitude the values of myth are more intelligently appreciated. 
In this phase men no longer believe in the old myths—that of 
Oedipus for example—as true history; and similarly many men 
no longer believe in the myths of the Christian religion. They 
see that the mythical story will not stand the tests for factual 
credibility. But they still feel value in the story, and give an 
assent of a different kind. They feel that the story is full of 
truth, in some sense, along with goodness and beauty; that 
while the story is only the husk this truth is the kernel; that 
even the beauty seeming to belong to the story is only an 
emblem of a higher beauty within. They cannot disengage the 
truth from the story, for if it be separated it dies. They do not 
try to do so, but receive story and truth together imaginatively. 
And they now give to the story a new and higher kind of assent 
which we call faith. I do not know that this conception of 
faith would satisfy the theologian; but I feel sure that in 
religious myth the earlier primitive belief now changes into this 
new more intelligent assent—the analogue of the poetic faith 
spoken of in the preceding chapter. 


*Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 53. ? Republic, 515. 
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The more men come to recognize the story as symbol, and the 
more they distinguish between the story and its symbolic sig- 
nificance, the more ready are they to relinquish belief in the 
former in order to give an undivided allegiance to the latter; 
and the more they see that to insist on the story is a form of 
idolatry. 

This is the present attitude of many thoughtful persons to- 
ward the stories of Christ’s birth and resurrection. Nothing 
can convince them that these stories are historically true, and 
on the other hand nothing can induce them to give up these 
stories with the great spiritual truths which they are con- 
fidently felt to embody and convey. As it grows more defined 
and conscious, this attitude becomes the same as that held in 
general toward the myths of pagan antiquity. And it is then 
entirely analogous to that with which we regard the myths 
of the modern poet. Of course we do not believe a story of 
Shakespeare or Shelley historically true, but we are ready to 
give the fullest assent to the story, because we believe it to 
contain poetic truth. 

In this second view we lose something of the strength coming 
from unquestioning belief, but we gain greatly in freedom and 
intelligence. In the age of fable men could not believe two 
stories about the same thing, or say two religions, though these 
might be merely two symbols of the same truth,—the stories 
discrepant only in appearance, but not in purport. They were 
thus slaves to their stories; and lived within their creeds as 
within Chinese walls. But in the other view, while symbols are 
many the truth is one. All the myths are open to us as possible 
sources of truth—those of India and Egypt, of the Greeks and 
the Hebrews, and those of Dante and Shakespeare and even of 
the modern poet or novelist as well. These sources may not 
be of equal value; each is only a contribution; but we rate 
them not according to the stories, but according to the truth 
we feel them to contain. It was a great discovery when the 
Hebrews saw that their national Jehovah was also the god of 
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other nations. It is a similar discovery when we see that the 
gods of other nations may be our own. 

When we give up regarding the ancient myths as relics of an 
unenlightened age, and give up also our belief in the myths of 
our prevalent religion as exclusive and privileged embodiments 
of truth; when we come to look at them all with open mind, 
we find truth in them all; we find one supplementing and re- 
enforcing another; and we gain from them, I am sure, much to 
form, correct and enlarge our present thought. Indeed the 
more we dwell upon them the more we feel that they are the 
best repositories of the wisdom which the world has won. 

If, for example, from Hebrew myth we have learned the 
oneness of God, we may see also advantages, such as I have 
already pointed out, in the polytheism of the Greeks, We may 
find in the Greek divine myths a grace and refinement lacking 
in our own, and may supplement Hebraic by Hellenic virtues. 
We may read the story of Prometheus and find in it many 
meanings, not readily discernible to the intellect but implicit 
to the imagination. We may see that here is an ideal person, 
half human, half divine, a sufferer for mankind and a savior. 
We are led to feel that human salvation is won only through 
sacrifice, and that such sacrifice, though indeed human, is so 
glorious that it may be called divine. Of this great truth, and 
of others, all charged with inexplicable feeling, we find in the 
story a lasting concrete type and example. If we think of an- 
other great example, and feel that the Mount of Caucasus has 
a significance similar to that of the Mount of Calvary, we do 
not reject either, but are reassured by this agreement and cor- 
roboration. Even if we believe in the historical truth of one of 
the two stories, this comes to seem secondary and of less im- 
portance than our complete belief in the higher truth which 
both convey. We see finally that the significance of the 
Promethean conception was not exhausted by Aeschylus, but is 
illustrated in new and higher aspects by Shelley; and that thus 
ancient myth can survive vitally into our own time. 
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We cannot, as I have said before, either interpret or exhaust 
the meaning of great myths, like that of Prometheus or that of 
Christ’s Resurrection. Each of these contains a mystery—a 
truth and efficacy beyond any statement possible to 
mythologist or theologian, and capable of being imparted only 
through the symbolism of such a story. It does not so much 
carry a meaning to the mind as a feeling to the heart,—a feel- 
ing, however, which we are sure would be seen to be of pro- 
found significance to us if we could but comprehend it. It may 
not add to the knowledge which we store for its mediate value 
aS an instrument to action; but it appeals directly to the 
springs of action—to the feeling and the will. It is truth 
“not standing on external testimony, but carried alive into 
the heart.” It has an effect that we get less often from books 
than from things in nature—from the sun, the ocean, or the 
sky filled with stars. 

One other characteristic of myth, perhaps already touched 
on, must be mentioned again here, because it gives to myth, 
as to poetry, its greatest value and efficacy. The story—with 
its persons and incidents—is only a nucleus about which in 
each succeeding age, as in that first producing it, all sorts of 
congruous associations and enrichments may gather. Even 
though it become comparatively fixed as a story, it is capable 
of endless growth as a symbol. Our imaginations then will 
read into it meanings it did not have for its first makers, with 
their earlier experience,—-at least meanings they could never 
have become conscious of; and our imaginations will do this, 
so to speak, legitimately, since these very meanings are all 
implicit or embryonic in the original. That is, the myth is a 
concrete paradigm to which these further meanings, so long as 
they are supplied by the sympathetic imagination, are all 
congruous or parallel. Thus though we can never recover the 
myth as it stood in the mind of its creator, we can re-create it 
in our own minds. The myth of Prometheus, like that of 
Hamlet, is to us not the original, but something less and espe- 
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cially something more. Both Aeschylus and Shakespeare in- 
deed were giving us only re-creations; through them, but also 
through our own imaginations, as we read, myths like these 
are preserved fresh and grow vitally richer with the growth 
of human thought and experience. Thus while rational prose 
must have one meaning and only one, and is thus static, it is 
the peculiar virtue of poetic story that it is dynamic, and 
capable of endless growth. To turn Baudelaire’s expression 
(concerning metaphor): “Every true myth is drawn from the 
inexhaustible riches of the analogy of the universe.” 

The third attitude, the scientific one, is probably that most 
often taken toward ancient myth in our age of reason. ThiS 
like the second, withdraws belief from the myths, but since, 
unlike both the others, it does not read the myths imagina- 
tively it in a sense does not read them at all. It compares 
and classifies, and indeed throws much light on the whole sub- 
ject in comparative mythology. In the main it analyzes myth, 
using the fragments for its own purposes. It reads the Bible 
for light on oriental history or ethnology, and Homer to learn 
about Greek polity or grammar. As these values are obvious 
and not germane to our subject I need not discuss them 
further. 

I have spoken of the ages of fable, of poetry, and of reason, 
as if they were successive chronological divisions. Such in a 
broad sense they are; for the race apparently passes irregularly 
through them one after another in its natural development. 
The present age seems in general not one of implicit belief, or 
one of poetry, but an age of reason. We must remember, 
however, that any such growth is by no means continuous and 
uniform. In any period—in the Greece of Aristotle or at the 
present—there are some persons belonging to each of the three. 
It is curious that at the present time even the same individual 
can regard Job, for example, as an actual man, as one of the 
personae in a poetical drama, and as a fair subject for the com- 
parative mythologist. In relation to certain myths we are 
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strangely placed on the frontiers dividing the different ages, and 
can pass from one to another almost at will—believing, poetiz- 
ing, or investigating. In our modern world perhaps every man 
finds himself at one time or another, in thought or in feeling, if 
only for a moment, in each of the three. On an earlier page I 
compared myth to a summer cloud—perhaps a cloud envelop- 
ing the valley through which we are ascending. As we pass 
through it the light is murky and objects assume grotesque and 
monstrous forms. As we emerge and our eyes meet the sudden 
illumination we are at first puzzled and confused, but presently 
we see the cloud at a distance, and wonder at its rainbow hues 
and peaks glistening in the sun. But if we stop to think we 
know it is only vapor of water. Each of us may choose which 
view of the cloud he finds most edifying. 


III 


I have been speaking of the value of our mythical in- 
heritance from the past, and I must now say a word about the 
value of mythical thought in general to us at the present time 
and for the future. Since such thought is imaginative the 
question of course is as to the value to us of the imagination, 
and of this relatively to the reason. But the character of this 
thought has not essentially changed since it produced the 
ancient myths. It is certainly not stronger; though it may be 
more flexible, and it may have profited by its accumulations. 
We must regard this oldest kind of thought, coming to us 
practically unchanged, as still employed by us at the present 
day. Of what use is it to us? 

The relative value of the two kinds of thought will be clearer 
if we remember that the reason is only a part and a late- 
developed part of the mind. Man had had a long mental ex- 
perience with the world and gathered much wisdom before he 
began to regard it rationally; he had felt its values and acted 
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upon his feeling long before he thought discursively about 
them, and made such thought and its accumulated science a 
guide to action. His feelings had moved his imagination to 
dream upon the world and produce stories and poems long 
before he had conceived it intellectually or reached expression 
in prose. Reason is therefore a new-comer; and its function is 
limited and subordinate. It has been developed to take care 
of our practical life in the largest sense; while imagination 
views our whole life, not only for this world, but, if the poets 
are right, for another world, or a ‘“‘world to come.”’ Reason, 
as Shelley says, is the instrument, imagination the agent. 
Reason is the hand with its practical deftness and grasp, 
imagination is the organ of our whole being—of our primary 
instincts, our feelings, and our will, of our deep-seated and un- 
conscious as well as our more shallow and conscious powers. 
Creations of the imagination come from and appeal to this 
totality of mind; they embody profound truth which has no 
counterpart in the understanding or expression in its language. 
The intellect, by nature oblivious of the deeper powers, does 
not recognize the value of these creations or seeks to ration- 
alize them, Like a new-comer it is imperious and grasping, 
and tries to extend its domain into all the regions of human 
thought. Thus many persons regard imaginative thinking as 
outgrown, or at least obsolescent; and look forward to a time 
when man will live entirely by his reason. No error could be 
greater or more fatal. 

Our present imaginative thought is of course still good, bad, 
and indifferent. It can lead to error as well as to truth. In 
the ignorant it can produce trifling and childish stories,—banal- 
ities in art and superstitions in religion. But in men of genius 
it can still produce works, particularly of poetry and art, recog- 
nized as the highest accomplishments of the human mind. 
In general it is valuable to us because it deals with subjects 
which rational thought is as yet unable and perhaps will al- 
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ways be unable to approach. I may be allowed to quote a 
page summarizing what I have said elsewhere on this subject. 
“In every field of human thought there is a part of it 
familiar to us—a part which is, so to speak, nearest to our 
door and crossed by beaten paths. There is another part of 
it distant from us, so distant that it is beyond our ken and 
entirely unknown. Then there is a part between the two, be- 
tween the known and the unknown; and this is always the 
region which most interests us, is most the object of our 
curiosity and speculation. The first does not hold our atten- 
tion because it is too familiar; the second also does not, 
precisely because it is entirely beyond our vision, and except 
as a vague whole, can never enter the mind. To the third— 
the known-unknown—we readily attend. In every science, for 
example, we understand to a certain point; beyond lie the parts 
of the subject we are learning, and beyond these the great 
unknown. In going forward over this new country toward 
the unknown, the imagination always leads the way and the 
reason follows. The poet sees first and points out, the scien- 
tist then explains—if he is able—and demonstrates. The 
familiar country is the region of prose and science. The region 
of poetry is always just on that frontier where the known 
verges on the unknown. There lies the field of greatest inter- 
est and greatest difficulty. There lie the subjects which can 
be approached only poetically, and the work of the poets.” ? 
This was written with special reference to poetry. In the 
following Gilbert Murray has much the same thought con- 
cerning religion. “Religion essentially deals with the un- 
charted region of human experience. A large part of human 
life has been thoroughly surveyed and explored; we understand 
the causes at work; and we are not bewildered by the prob- 
lems. That is the domain of positive knowledge. But all 
around us on every side there is an uncharted region, just 
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fragments of the fringe explored, and those imperfectly; it 
is with this that religion deals.” + 

This uncharted region still, as in the days of the earliest 
man, lies all about us. It is perhaps less bewildering and ter- 
rifying to us than to him; but since the circle of our knowl- 
edge has been extended, the frontiers opening upon it are even 
longer, and the paths leading out into it, and indeed soon lost 
in it, have grown more numerous. We must still employ the 
imagination to spy out the country and if possible open the 
first ways for us. Like the Children of Israel entering the 
Land of Canaan, “‘We will send men before us, and they shall 
search out the land, and bring us word again by what way we 
must go up, and into what cities we shall come.” Perhaps our 
seers and poets may even be permitted only to look toward 
this region in distant vision, as Moses saw from Pisgah the 
land which not he but his people were to occupy. At best 
poets are not surveyors and road-builders; they can only bring 
back word of a land flowing with milk and honey. Until all 
this region of the known-unknown shall be surveyed by the 
reason and familiarly possessed, we cannot dispense with myth 
and poetry. 

The rationalist view seems to be that, as myth is the product 
of an outworn habit of thought, we should accordingly reduce 
it to rational terms in order that we may use the results as 
moral precepts or scientific data. Mythical thinking, it is said, 
we have always with us, “and what can be profitably attempted 
is not so much to abolish myth as to become aware of its 
mythical character,” in order that we may guard against it. 
We have lost our gods, but we are still haunted by their 
ghosts. ‘To regain our moral freedom,” says Santayana, 
“without which knowledge cannot be put to rational use in 
the government of life—we must rediscover the origin of the 
gods, and reduce them analytically to their natural and moral 


* Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 18; compare G. Tyrrell, Through 
Scylla and Charybdis, “Mysteries a Necessity of Life.” 
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constituents, and then proceed to rearrange those materials, 
without any quantitative loss, in forms appropriate to our 
maturer reflection.” + This might do very well if such analytic 
reduction were possible, or if it could be made without loss, 
or even if the loss were only quantitative. But I fear it will be 
long before the gods can be served up to our mature reflection 
in this way. 

It is of course natural to the human mind, as is shown in its 
history, that the reason should follow up the imagination, 
going over and taking solid possession of the ground that the 
imagination has already traversed. We are perhaps led to 
hope that some day the reason will possess all knowledge in 
firm government and may then dispense with imagination as 
with a superannuated minister. A little reflection, however, 
shows that this notion is quite ill-founded and short-sighted. 
However rapidly the reason may have been extending its sway, 
the regions toward which its ambition looks are endless, and 
endlessly unknown. The outlying provinces resist it; some 
perhaps can never be brought under it; at any rate into each 
portion of this uncharted country the imagination must still 
lead the way and the reason follow; each must be spied out 
before it can be surveyed and possessed. Even if all the old 
myths should at some time be explained—and this time must 
be distant—the poets would still have to create new ones for 
us; else our progress would surely lack guides and leaders. 
Santayana’s proposal to “reduce the gods analytically” is 
audacious,—at least premature. It amounts to dispensing with 
religion and knowing God philosophically. For a long time 
still, I fear, we must be content to imagine God. 

We must still employ mythical thought, then; and we do in 
fact still employ it, not only in our customary thinking, but in 
poetry, the other arts, and religion. 


* Reason’ in Religion, p. 61. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CHRISTIAN STORY 
I 


In reading the Gospels of the New Testament we of the 
present day find it difficult to get away from the hackneyed, 
even banal, associations surrounding them and to approach 
them in spirit and in truth. If, however, we succeed in giving 
a genuine reading to the book of St. Luke we feel, I am sure, 
that the narrative makes a strong appeal to feeling and 
imagination; and that the emotions aroused are closely akin 
to those we experience in reading the highest poetry. This, 
I believe, is because the story has true poetic as well as religious 
values; or better because once, and indeed at the time when 
St. Luke’s Gospel was written, poetry and religion were in- 
separable, and because—provided both are not merely formal 
and imitative but genuine—they are still but two forms of the 
same highest human activity. To say then that the Gospel 
of St. Luke has poetic value, and is largely poetical in con- 
ception, method, and style, is not to depreciate it, but rather 
to confirm its religious value, and indeed to suggest the only 
kind of reading which will secure its true religious value to us. 

In the hope that a consideration of the Bible as poetry may 
help to an intelligent reading of it, and may also throw light 
on our problem of the interpretation of poetry, I shall devote 
the present chapter to that subject. If without special prepara- 
tion I venture upon what is called New Testament interpreta- 
tion,—a subject which has been treated by so many able and 
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devoted minds—I shall at least approach and view it from a 
new direction—that is from the related field of poetry. The 
Bible would not be a great book if it did not require constant 
new consideration and interpretation. We must therefore in 
each generation review it, and seek new light on it from every 
promising quarter—hoping meanwhile that our light be not 
darkness. I beg the reader to whom the books I shall consider 
are sacred to believe that I also regard them as divinely in- 
spired, in a serious if not in the most commonly accepted sense 
of that term. 

In the older view the New Testament, like the Bible as a 
whole, was simply regarded as true, without much considera- 
tion of the nature of this truth or the means by which it was 
arrived at. The Gospels were given entire assent, as at once 
the primary source of religion and as veracious history. This 
view, it will be n ticed at once, if strictly held, is parallel to the 
primitive literal belief in myth. It has probably not been 
quite strictly held in recent times even by the most orthodox. 
The development I have traced in Chapter IX is inevitable; 
the mind follows it as naturally as a tree throws out branches. 
A time comes when this primitive literal belief is given up— 
if at first only partially and unconsciously. Unconsciously the 
most orthodox believer comes to make discriminations, and to 
feel that the value of the gospel story lies not so much in the 
facts it records as in the ideas it conveys. But he prizes the 
ideas so highly that he still clings to the facts, transferring 
his feeling for the one over to the other; without literal belief 
he feels that the ideal value would be lost. And perhaps it is 
lost, at any rate in its primitive quality and effect; but if so 
this loss is inevitable; a growth has begun which cannot be 
checked or its consequences evaded. 

Matters of feeling and faith are presently regarded also in 
the cooler light of reason. From now on the mind has two 
attitudes; faith clings to the old belief, perhaps in appearance 
as strongly as ever; but the reason coming into play takes its 
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own new view. The statement applied to the gospel story— 
“These things are true”—is by rational criticism transferred to 
a new plane of thought; for it, indeed, the statement has quite 
a different meaning and is treated in a different way. This 
division of the mind, observable in general in the race, takes 
place, however, differently in different individuals. At the 
present, with regard to the matter in hand—the New Testa- 
ment narrative—some men still live in the age of faith and 
are full believers; others are given over exclusively to rational 
criticism; still others perhaps possess at once both the old and 
the new powers. In general the Christian story was given full 
belief to the beginning of the nineteenth century; during that 
century it was subjected to a rational criticism which, if we 
look back and make comparisons, we see has produced sur- 
prising results, but which has now perhaps about completed 
its work. 

This criticism, threatening not a dissolution, but at least a 
reformation, of the Christian religion, resembles that to which 
the Homeric stories were subjected in the philosophic age in 
Greece. Now as then orthodox minds cling to the old beliefs— 
or pretend to do so for prudential or worldly reasons, while 
rationalists can no longer believe’ and therefore euhemerize 
or allegorize the traditional stories. And now as then—so we 
must hope—the fruits of long and valuable religious thought 
may be preserved to us by a prudent economy, provided we 
are ready at any cost to follow the truth. 

The history of interpretation has been something as follows. 
Out of the primitive unquestioning faith in the truth of the 
gospel narratives grew the notion, held by most learned men 
and authorized by the Church, that these narratives were a 
history of actual events—a history resting not only on the 
authority of God, its primary author, but also on that of eye- 
witnesses, its secondary authors, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. When this claim was subjected to criticism it was shown 
in the first place that the Gospels, and even the synoptic 
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Gospels, were full of inconsistencies and contradictions which 
no ingenuity could reconcile; and were therefore, if regarded 
as history, full of inaccuracy and error. This obviously neces- 
sitated giving up the idea of a literal divine authorship. It 
appeared further that the authors of the Gospels were not eye- 
witnesses but men who did not know Christ in the flesh, writing 
many years after the events they purported to narrate. More- 
over the narratives were full of supernatural and miraculous 
events, which, judged by the usual standards of historical 
criticism, the evidence was quite insufficient to establish. The 
problem therefore for the historical critics, approaching the life 
of Christ exactly as they would that of Alexander, was to sepa- 
rate historical truth from error, retaining only what reasonably 
appeared to be indeed fact. This problem, definite enough as 
posited, has turned out to be practically insoluble for lack of 
data. The attempted solutions range all the way from those 
which make the Gospels in the main historical to those which 
deny altogether the existence of a historical Jesus. Though 
the truth pretty clearly lies between these two extremes, no two 
critics would agree on the same statement of facts; no life of 
Christ has been, or apparently can be, established; and 
Schweitzer sums up his Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, 
covering the critical work of a century, as a “cemetery of dis- 
cordant hypotheses.” ? 

Though this is a loss to history with which, as I shall pres- 
ently endeavor to show, religion is not much concerned, I must 
take time to give in brief summary the result of one such work 
of historical criticism, in order that the reader may see what 
reduction in the New Testament narrative it effects. 


“Jesus was born at Nazareth about four years before the Christian 
era. His family was certainly pious, but none of his relatives seem 
to have accepted the Gospel during his lifetime. Like many others, 
the young Jesus was attracted by the terrifying preaching of John 


1G. S. Hall, Jesus in the Light of Psychology, vol. i, p. 215. 
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the Baptist, from whom he received baptism. When John was 
imprisoned he at once attempted to take his place. He began to 
preach round the lake of Galilee, and was compelled by the per- 
sistent demands of the crowd to ‘work miracles.’ This mission only 
lasted a few months; but it was long enough for Jesus to enrol 
twelve auxiliaries, who prepared the villages of Galilee for his 
coming, traveling two and two through the north of Palestine. Jesus 
found his audience rather among the déclassés of Judaism than 
among the Puritans. The staple of his teaching was the advent 
of the ‘kingdom of God’—the sudden and speedy coming of the 
promised Messiah. This teaching was acceptable neither to Herod 
Antipas nor to the Pharisees; and their hostility obliged Jesus to 
fly for a short time to the Phcenician territory north of Galilee. 
But a conference between the Master and his disciples at Cesarea 
Philippi ended in a determination to visit the capital and there 
proclaim Jesus as the promised Messiah. As they approached 
Jerusalem, even the ignorant disciples were frightened at the 
risks they were running, but Jesus calmed their fears by promising 
that they would soon be set on twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. ‘Jésus n’allait pas A Jérusalem pour y mourir.’ 
“The doomed prophet made his first public entry into Jerusalem 
as Messiah, and, as a first act of authority, cleared the temple 
courts by an act of violence, in which he was doubtless assisted 
by his disciples. For some days after this he preached daily about 
the coming of the kingdom, and foiled with great dexterity the 
traps which his enemies laid for him. ‘But the situation could 
end only in a miracle or a catastrophe, and it was the catastrophe 
which happened.’ Jesus was arrested, after a brief scuffle between 
the satellites of the High Priest and the discipies; and the latter, 
without waiting to see the end, fled northward toward their homes. 
When brought before Pilate, Jesus probably answered ‘Yes’ to the 
question whether he claimed to be king; but ‘the words of the 
Johannine Christ, My kingdom is not of this world, could not have 
been spoken by the Christ of history.’ This confession led naturally 
to his immediate execution; after which ‘we may suppose that 
soldiers took his body from the cross before evening and placed 
it in some common ditch, where they were accustomed to throw 
the remains of executed criminals in confusion. The conditions 
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of burial were such that at the end of a few days it would have 
been impossible to recognize the body of the Saviour even if any- 
one had looked for it.’ The disciples had been too profoundly 
stirred by hope to accept defeat. None of them had seen Jesus die; 
and though they knew that he was dead they hardly realized it. 
Besides they were fellow-countrymen of those who had asked 
whether Jesus was not Elijah, or even John the Baptist, come to 
life again. What more natural than that Peter should see the 
Master one day while fishing on the lake? ‘The impulse once 
given this belief grew by the very need it had to strengthen itself.’ 
Christ ‘appeared also to the eleven.’ So it was that their faith’ 
brought them back to Jerusalem, and Christianity was born.” * 


Supposing for the moment that the account thus summarized 
will stand as an authentic life of Christ, what relation does it 
bear to the Biblical narratives? It is of course the work of 
an entirely human historian, pretending to no reliance on divine 
authorship; it does not rest on first-hand testimony. It attri- 
butes no divinity to Christ. It says nothing of a miraculous 
nativity; it discredits miracles of healing and a miraculous 
resurrection. It represents the Christ of history as nothing 
more than “an enthusiastic Jewish peasant whose pathetic 
ignorance of the forces opposed to him led him to the absurd 
enterprise of attempting a coup d’état at Jerusalem.” It 
shows a historical figure personally less attractive than, say, 
King Alfred. It presents no moving example. It does not 
appeal to the feeling or start the imagination. It is of course 
matter of fact in style. Whatever its use to the historian, it 
loses all the values for which the Gospels have been for so long 
prized by mankind. It has none of the beauty of the old story, 
and none of its moral and religious worth. 

If these values are to be preserved to us it evidently cannot 
be through the labors of the historical critics. And it likewise 
cannot be by the orthodox custodians of the Scriptures, with 


*The summary, with slight changes, is Dean Inge’s of chap. vii of 
Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques, “La Carriére de Jésus.” 
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their now impossible claims. To the essential values the true 
history of the one party is as noxious as the false history of the 
other. Of the fourth Gospel, for example, orthodoxy declares 
that its author was St. John the Apostle, and that its narrative 
is to be taken in a strictly historical sense; but neither 
statement can in reason be accepted. On the other hand 
rational criticism, seeking merely for the facts, finds in this 
Gospel only a symbolical meaning, and therefore dismisses it as 
valueless. Meanwhile we retain a feeling that the fourth Gospel 
has profound values, which both of these views miss, but which 
must not at any cost be given up. We must therefore if possible 
find a third view which will justify our feeling. 


II 


The Christian story which is at once so intractable and so 
unfruitful as history, becomes readily approachable and highly 
significant when regarded as myth. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. If the reader remembers what I have said in Chapter 
X of the value of myth he will not suppose that I apply this 
word to the story of Christ to depreciate it or destroy it. If, as 
I believe, the myths of the race have on the whole been more 
valuable to it than its annals; if poetry conveys a truth higher 
than that of history; if in the Christian story the idea is vastly 
more significant for us than the fact; then to see it as a myth 
is not to depreciate it but rather to place it in its proper higher 
plane; to render it, I will not say explicable, but intelligible and 
fruitful; and furthermore to put it in a position in which it 
is unassailable, at least by the kind of destructive criticism to 
which it is at present most subjected. And to see it as a myth 
is moreover, unless I am mistaken, to place it definitely in a 
position to which it has long been virtually assigned in the best 
thought of the world, though for the most part unconsciously 
and tacitly, and with inconsistent and mistaken reservations. 
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The view that it is the spirit of the gospel narrative that 
quickens is as old as Augustine,—indeed as old as St. Paul; and 
has always been that of those who in JJ Corinthians are called 
“able ministers of the new testament; not of the letter; but of 
the spirit.” Of spiritual truth mythical, not historical events 
have always been the accredited vehicle. Something like this 
view has recently been taken—stated, it is true, as one would 
expect, with much more reserve than I have stated it here,—by 
Catholic modernist writers, who distinguish between the truth 
of science and the truth of faith, and between what they call 
“prophetic history” and history in the ordinary sense. Their 
interpretation more than any other suggested at the present 
time appeals to the student of poetry, because it brings out the 
poetical and imaginative character of the Gospels. 

In calling the Christian story a myth I do not of course 
mean that the gospel narratives are without their basis and 
admixture of fact. They were composed at a time when 
narrative in general was largely imaginative, but with an 
ingredient of fact; and by men who had some sense of fact 
along with vigorous oriental imaginations. By the critics they 
are called a mixture of fact and legend, which is equivalent to 
saying that, like all mythical creations, they form an imagina- 
tive accretion about a nucleus of fact. How large the nucleus 
relatively to the accretion is of course the point of interest to 
the historian, but not at all to one who seeks their essential 
value; as far as the myth itself is concerned the fact is a 
matter of indifference. If the authors had been modern 
historians they would have subjected their narrative to external 
tests; as it was their imaginations shaped it subjectively to an 
idea, which forms its controlling purpose. To fit this idea they 
were free to take facts or make them, blending actual and fic- 


1See for instance The Programme of Modernism: a Reply to the 
Encyclical of Pius X; and by G. Tyrrell, in Through Scylla and 
Charybdis, “Prophetic History;” and in Essays in Faith, “Factual and 
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titious events, history and miracle, indistinguishably into a 
whole, which was finally only in a quite casual way represen- 
tative of actual events, and primarily expressive of an idea. 

But my meaning here after all is much larger than that of 
the historian who calls the Gospels a mixture of fact and legend. 
In speaking of the Christian story and calling it a myth I have 
in mind a great, and perhaps the greatest imaginative creation 
of the human mind,—a creation more extensive than the gospels 
which imperfectly and incompletely record it; more extensive 
indeed than the Bible itself. I have in mind likewise a myth 
more extensive than the life of Christ. The latter falls into 
a period of history, chronologically bounded by his birth and 
death; the former is a creation of long growth, throwing its 
roots far back in human history, and having not yet perhaps 
put forth all its branches. I shall not try to trace this growth, 
which would involve summarizing a large part of the Testa- 
ments, Old and New, along with the contributions made to it 
during many centuries by the Christian church. It however 
clearly includes many conceptions antedating the Christian era, 
—that of the covenant of Abraham, that of a Messiah, that of a 
Son of God, that of a divine Kingdom and a City of Zion,— 
these conceptions, like the person of Christ himself, hovering 
between two worlds, the kingdom, for example, being to lower 
minds an earthly, but to higher a heavenly kingdom. These 
things the Hebrew prophets, suffering in the present and look- 
ing always toward the future, saw in vision, and of these they 
sang. As far as Jesus applied these conceptions to himself, 
assuming messianity, proclaiming himself Son of God, seeking 
to establish a kingdom whether of this world or the next,—as 
far as he sensibly presented these previously imagined char- 
acters, he in part realized the earlier prophecies. In his mortal 
life ideas became facts. But these facts soon became ideas 
again, and to use Emerson’s expression, began to “soar and 
sing.” The ideas were larger than even the greatest human 
life, and only drew new vitality from their partial realization. 
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About the facts of Jesus’ life, as a nucleus, grew further and 
higher imaginative conceptions, of which the most important,— 
those most prominent in the Gospels, most emphasized by the 
Church, and celebrated in the two greatest of Christian 
festivals; namely the Nativity and the Resurrection—are 
clearly the most mythical. Myths of Christ were grafted on 
those of more ancient religions; Jesus became the “heavenly 
Adam,” and the Jewish Passover was mythically metamor- 
phosed into a festival of the Resurrection. Even after the com- 
pletion of the Gospels and the establishment of the Church, the 
Aryan imagination succeeded to the Semitic, and the story con- 
tinued to grow in mythical additions,—in the descent into 
Hades, in the mystical conception of the Trinity, in the Sancti- 
fication of the Virgin and her Immaculate Conception, in myth- 
ical lives of St. Joseph and St. Anne. The mythical Christ thus 
originated long before the birth of the historic figure; and he 
survives the execution upon Calvary wherever there is Christian 
feeling and imagination, and thus has countless resurrections. 
This Christ indeed, like all high poetic conceptions, is timeless 
and universal. 

I have said enough perhaps to suggest the great extent and 
significance of the myth of Christ as distinguished from his 
historic life. This mythical creation is of course not the work 
of the anonymous authors of the Gospels alone, byt a growth 
from countless minds, belonging to many centuries. It has 
the great value attaching to products of collective rather than 
individual imagination. It is a folk or racial myth, in the largest 
sense, containing the most precious religious thought of 
the race. 

If we are seeking to share this thought it is surely a matter 
of little importance what facts started or entered into the 
original mythical conceptions. Historical inquiry may help 
us, not to ascertain such facts, but only to ascertain the myth. 
To approach this profitably we must think not of facts but of 
ideas, and perhaps above all of that central idea which alone, 
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as he protested, St. Paul desired to know,—the idea of Christ 
crucified ard risen from the dead. We must, as Emerson says, 
“attain and maintain that lofty sight where facts yield their 
secret sense, and poetry and annals are alike. The instinct 
of the mind, the purpose of nature betrays itself in the use we 
make of the signal narrations of history. Time dissipates to 
shining ether the solid angularity of facts. The Garden of 
Eden, the Sun standing still in Gibeon,”—and he might have 
added, the Cross of Calvary—“is poetry thenceforward to all 
nations. Who cares what the fact was when we have thus 
made a constellation of it to hang in heaven an immortal sign?” 

There is indeed a view, alternative to the one I have just 
been suggesting, which may seem to some readers at first sight 
preferable. It might be that in place of the chaos and welter of 
events which as a rule make up the course of history, God in his 
providence for this once in the time of Christ ordered and 
shaped events so that they became expressive of the ideas He 
wished to teach—a view akin to that of St. Augustine, that the 
whole course of the history of the world and of man had been 
ordered from the beginning, with the purpose of fulfilling a 
definite plan of salvation. But supposing this the true view, 
then though God for once shaped actual events to ideas con- 
ceived in the divine imagination, he nevertheless did so in a 
manner indistinguishable from that in which the human imagin- 
ation shapes fictitious events in its myth and poetry. History 
for once becomes the equivalent of myth, and has all the 
myth’s value and significance. And passing over the difficulties 
in this view which will suggest themselves to the candid reader, 
is it not easier to suppose that history did not leave its ordinary 
course; that in this, as in other apparently similar cases, the 
creation was in human minds; that as far as there was creation 
the events were fictitious; and that, as He uniformly has done 
in other cases, God taught through myth rather than through 
history ? 
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The human creators—the prophets of the Old Testament 
and the apostles of the New—were inspired men, not in a 
supernatural or miraculous sense, but in the sense that they 
were in a greater or less degree genuinely imaginative; they 
were men of vision; that is, carried away by their high religious 
feeling, they saw heavenly visions which seemed to them objec- 
tive, or heard a voice within which seemed to them the voice 
of God. And the voice of God we must indeed call it; for thus 
if at all God speaks to man, and thus man learns the nature 
and even the very existence of God; this is the divinely 
appointed means of revelation. We rightly call every such high 
exercise of the imagination divinely inspired, as the Greeks did 
also; just as we rightly speak of the “divine Dante” or the 
“divine Shakespeare.” If God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform, this view of inspiration still leaves it 
mysterious enough. Though it at best only removes the 
mystery a little farther off, it is more in accord with our modern 
ways of thinking than the childlike mythical belief—which in 
fact we have thus interpreted—that God actually directed the 
pens of the Biblical authors. The old mechanical conception 
of a literal and even punctual inspiration—as Cotton Mather 
believed that even the Hebrew vowel points were inspired—no 
longer satisfies us, not so much because it will not withstand 
historical criticism, as because it leads us to seek truth in the 
letter and not in the spirit. To hope to find any profitable 
meaning in each literally inspired verse of the Bible taken by 
itself is on a plane with consulting the Sortes Vergiliane; just 
as to believe each item of the creed piecemeal is the simplest 
way of throwing away the whole. 

The Christian religion was preached before the earthly career 
of Christ was narrated. With this career the apostles were not 
at first concerned. St. Paul apparently knew very little about 
it. That Christ was the promised Messiah, that he rose from 
the dead, that men must be baptized in his name,—such was 
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the simplicity of their primitive teaching; and when to further 
this they came to write of his life it was for the reason given by 
John: “That you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God.” What they wrote therefore was by no means a Life of 
Christ in a modern sense, for which, if it had ever occurred to 
them, they would have had neither the mental equipment nor 
the material, for it is impossible to think of these men either 
historically or psychologically as true historians. They were 
men of feeling, of imagination, of faith, and they told of Jesus 
not as he was but as they wished him to be. They drew him 
not consciously and rationally from without, but spontaneously 
and spiritually from within. Their method—of selection, of 
suppression and addition—of what Wordsworth calls con- 
ferring and abstracting and modifying—had much more in 
common with that of the artist—though of the unconscious 
artist—than with that of the historian. For the most part their 
evidence was their faith, which is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. Moreover they fitted what 
they knew of the mortal Christ into a network of imaginative 
conceptions, already formed and lying deep in the thought of 
their race, and both the old and the new elements in the 
accretion were the product of profound religious desires or 
aspirations. Thus the essential Christ was created not from 
fact but from a wish of the soul, of the folk soul indeed,—and 
thus he has been again and again and endlessly re-created by 
the souls of men. 


Il 


We have then before us two conceptions of Christ, belonging 
to different planes of thought and possessing different values, 
between which we may choose; to each of which at least we 
may assign its proper worth: one the Christ of fact, as far as 
his figure is discernible by historical inquiry, the other the 
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Christ of faith and imagination; the one taking his place in 
human history, the other the center of the great mythical 
creation which I have described; one, to use the words in which 
St. Paul recognized this distinction, “according to the flesh born 
of the seed of David,” the other “according to the Holy Spirit 
predestined to become the mighty Son of God by His resur- 
rection from the dead.” 

No one contemplating these conceptions with freshness of 
thought will fail to assign to them their true relative values. 
We have only to apply principles so familiar to every one that 
in relation to any other subject it would be needless to restate 
them here. “There is this difference,” Shelley says, “between 
a story [history] and a poem, that a story is a catalogue of 
detached facts, which have no other connection than time, place, 
circumstance, and cause and effect; the other is the creation 
of actions according to the unchangeable forms of human 
nature, as existing in the mind of the creator, which is itself 
the image of all other minds. The one is partial, and applies 
only to a definite period of time, and a certain combination of 
events which can never again recur; the other is universal, and 
contains within itself the germ of a relation to whatever motives 
or actions have place in the possible varieties of human nature. 
Time, which destroys the beauty and the use of the story of 
particular facts, stripped of the poetry which should invest 
them, augments that of poetry, and forever develops new and 
wonderful applications of the eternal truth which it contains.” * 
So in the subject in hand, the fact narrative has all the value 
that belongs to the life of the man who of all men has probably 
had the greatest influence on history. But the faith narrative 
has a value clearly and immeasurably greater. It is more 
serious and philosophical; it contains not actual but ideal 
truth,—and indeed probably the highest truth of this kind 
ever formed by the mind of man. As it springs from, so it 
appeals to the imagination, — 
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Imagination, which from earth and sky, 

And from the depths of human fantasy, 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams. 


The Christ of fact has had little religious vitality, and little 
influence on human thought and conduct. The Christ of faith 
has transformed and continues to transform the world. 

We may perhaps see more clearly the nature of this alterna- 
tive by taking some secular examples. The rude border 
chieftain, engaged in tribal warfare, that historians find in King 
Arthur, is surely less significant for us than the mythical king 
whom poets have made into a pattern of justice, honor, and 
chivalry. Cleopatra, whose brow of Egypt might disappoint 
us if we could see her in the flesh, when heightened by the 
worship which always follows beauty, becomes eternally 
seductive in the hearts of men. To take a nearer example, from 
Lincoln as he was, the man whom historians have described 
after consulting their documents, we turn gratefully to Lincoln 
as we wish him to be, to the figure created by the popular 
imagination, using the old methods of suppression and addition, 
and thus made over into an almost Christlike type and symbol. 
The human mind cannot dwell finally in facts, but only in 
ideas. In all these cases and sooner or later in every other 
the fact is transcended; what was at first a fact becomes a 
“constellation to hang in heaven as an immortal sign.” But 
though the poetry of life will always more than hold its own if 
there is conflict, history, going beyond its limited practical 
province, may sometimes check and thwart it. Historians who 
“explode” the myth of Lincoln serve the cause of history well, 
but they may sacrifice a higher to a lower truth and deprive 
the popular mind of a moving example. Contrary to the 
ordinary view we are at least in some respects fortunate when 
we can wholly escape from the trammels of history and pass 
freely into the realm of myth. What song the sirens sang is, 
happily, beyond all conjecture. If we possessed Veronica’s 
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picture, or if the labors of Heaphy searching the Catacombs 
to find an authentic portraiture of Christ had been rewarded, 
should we be richer or poorer? would the gain in exact 
knowledge repay the loss in the ideality and spirituality of our 
conception? If some chance should give the modern historian 
a full and authentic life of Jesus we should perhaps for a time 
be puzzled to preserve the. true values. But the ideal Christ 
would survive, for in the final assessment this conception is 
above and independent of history. Proof that Christ his- 
torically performed every miracle attributed to him on the one 
hand, that he had no existence as a historic person on the 
other, would alike leave the Christian story essentially 
untouched. The value of Shakespeare’s ideal Hamlet does not 
depend on whether we are or are not convinced by his- 
torical research that no such prince of Denmark had actual 
existence. 

The ideas which lie at the bottom of the Christian religion 
were inevitably conceived and presented to the world in the 
form of myth. They could not originally as they cannot now 
be conceived rationally and communicated discursively, for they 
were and are beyond rational comprehension. An enthusiastic 
feeling actuating a quick oriental imagination inevitably gave 
transcendent ideas mythical form. Only thus could they have 
been conceived, and only thus in turn could they have had their 
full validity and efficacy. Men could be “brought to Christ” 
not by precept and dogma, but only by the power of a moving 
story and a concrete example. As myth the Christian story 
in a proselyting church had all the advantages which belong 
to this mode of thought. As history it would have been fixed 
and static; as myth it could grow, passing out of its first 
Jewish surroundings and accommodating itself to other peoples, 
in whose imaginations it could be re-created and extended in all 
manner of vitally congruous additions. It readily fused with 
pagan religious conceptions; the latter, as every one familiar 
with its history knows, furnishing not the most essential, but 
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the larger contribution in its later development. The original 
Jewish ingredient was little more than the leaven which 
quickened the entire imaginative thought of the countries in 
which after leaving Palestine it had its largest growth. Christ 
was identified with the Stoic Logos; the Virgin Mary absorbed 
the worship and took over the shrines of Venus; the festival 
of the Passover was enriched from the cult of the Greek Adonis, 
as it was later from that of the northern goddess of light and 
Spring in becoming Easter. Without this growth through 
mythical fusion and assimilation the Jewish Christ could never 
have passed the borders of Palestine and conquered the western 
world. Like every other true religion Christianity is mythical; 
it is propagated through the growth of its embodying myth; 
and it spreads as long as its myth retains its principle of 
vitality. Its ramification is like the spread over the earth of 
that vine to which St. John likened it; “I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away; and every branch that 
beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it may bear more fruit.” This 
is a very different thing from a rational religion,—of dogmas 
and systems—which is always lifeless and sterile. 

But as myth the Christian story has another advantage, or 
means of favorable development, even more important than 
that I have just mentioned. As I have said the story is valuable 
only for the. truth it conveys,—the idea or series of ideas it 
embodies. In other words all its images, all its characters 


* According to F. C. Conybeare, The Historical Christ, p. 176, the 
deification of Christ is not Jewish but pagan. “In Mark there is no 
sign of his deification, not even in the transfiguration scene, for in that 
he is merely the human Messiah attended by Elias and Moses. From 
a hundred early indicia we know that in the Semitic-speaking churches 
of the East he remained a human figure for centuries; and the Syrian 
Father Aphraat, as late as 336 in Persia, is careful to explain in his 
homilies that Jesus was only divine as Moses was, or as human kings 
are. It was not until the religion was diffused in a pagan medium in 
which gods had children by mortal women that the gross deification 
emerged.” 
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and incidents, including its principal character, and the cardinal 
incident of the resurrection in which it apparently culminates, 
are symbols; and as symbols are capable of growth as they 
are given higher, more intelligent, and more refined interpre- 
tation. That is, the Christian myth is capable of the same de- 
velopment by which Greek myth was elevated and illuminated 
in the way I have already described. The conceptions, for 
example, of the messianic kingdom, of the relation of Father 
and Son, of the resurrection and ascension, became with the 
slow progress of religious enlightenment less crude, external, 
and physical, more inward and spiritual. This higher valuation 
of the ideas contained—along with a lower historical veracity— 
is just what we notice in passing from Mark to Matthew and 
Luke, and from them in turn to John. In the Epistle to the 
Romans the resurrection is often no longer a mere physical 
fact but a symbol of profound religious truth. “If,” Paul says, 
“the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” Here, as in the English collect for Easter Even, we 
are taught to “mortify our corrupt affections” as means to a 
spiritual quickening;—that is, both the death and the renewal 
are moral and may be accomplished at least partly within the 
limit of our earthly life. ‘The profound idea of being baptized 
into the death of the greater exemplar of self-devotion ana 
self-annulment, of repeating in our own person, by virtue of 
identification with our examplar, his course of self-devotion 
and self-annulment, and of thus coming, within the limits of 
our present life, to a new life, in which, as in the death going 
before it, we are identified with our exemplar,—this is the 
fruitful and original conception of being risen with Christ which 
possesses the mind of St. Paul. And this is the central point 
round which, with such incomparable emotion and eloquence, 
all his teaching moves.” Like every other myth of serious 
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import—like that of Prometheus, for example—the story of 
Christ’s rising from the dead is susceptible of many, and con- 
stantly higher interpretations, each with the original emotional 
enforcement. The test of our employment of it, and in general 
of our religion, is how far we have spiritualized it. To a growth, 
beginning with the Apostles, continuing to the present day, and 
still incomplete, by which the myth is filled up with increas- 
ingly illuminating values from our thought and our experience, 
the Christian religion owes, and will owe, not its geographical 
propagation, but its progress toward a perfection of refinement 
and intelligence. 

Though the higher meanings come to us only as we rise 
above the bare incidents of the story to a contemplation of its 
inner truth—only as we come to see, or to feel, the significance 
of its symbols—we cannot, be it noted, take the meanings 
once for all and discard the story. This is the effort of dogma, 
of creeds and theologies. Any discursive statement of the 
ideas it embodies, as we have seen, must be partial and 
arbitrary; it cannot exhaust the story, which is inexhaustible,— 
which is the veritable barrel of meal that does not waste, the 
cruse of oil that does not fail. Furthermore any such statement 
must always be in the philosophical terms of a period and be 
outgrown as soon as the philosophy is superseded. To believe 
the Nicene creed one must be converted not only to Christ but 
to Aristotle. Theologies, with their schemes and systems, are 
static and dead; not, like the story they attempt to rationalize, 
perennially alive and fruitful. Theologies have always been 
transient; the story of Christ is diuturnal. 


IV 


As we have seen in the earlier chapters myth in its natural 
development passes through three phases, in each of which the 
mind assumes toward it a different attitude. First there is the 
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age of fable, in which it is given unquestioning belief; then the 
age of poetry, in which having taken on symbolic meanings 
it becomes a metaphor, and in which interest is accordingly 
shifted from the story to its tropical meaning; and finally the 
age of reason, in which it is subjected to intellectual criticism. 
With respect to the Christian myth intelligent persons at the 
present time stand on the confines separating these modes of 
thought; their attitudes are shifting; and hence our age is 
one of religious transition, uncertainty, and confusion. Men 
run to and fro but knowledge is not increased. Our fathers had 
to follow a strait and narrow path, clearly marked; we have 
come to the parting of the ways. However it may be for the 
timid, intelligent and courageous persons find in this state of 
transition at least the advantage that they can now, as at no 
earlier time, choose freely between the different attitudes. 

The choice open to us may be illustrated in the matter—a 
typically confusing one—of miracles. The three attitudes, with 
a resolute choice between them, are indicated by Stanley Hall. 
“As to miracles genetic psychology can have no quarrel with 
those who cling to them as literally veridical, for this is a 
necessary stage. They are the baby talk of religious faith, 
not a disease but an infantile stadium of true belief. The 
truth of the ideal miracle is unassailable, but it is symbolic. 
Negation of them by crude rationalism is not progress but 
regression. All discussion of whether the nature miracles of 
the New Testament were literally performed or not represents 
a low plane of crass religious materialism. . . . They are surds 
injected into the lower plexi of thought in order to disrupt them 
and make place for the higher insights and larger constellations 
of intellect and feeling needful to explain and resolve them, 
and which with normal psychic development should come to 
take their place. To accept them ever so crassly implies, 
however, more richness of psychic soil than to sweep them 
away with callow denials. Their moral and inner significance 
may be felt far down below consciousness and may give orien- 
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tation and predispose the soul to docility, so that to feel ever 
so blindly their value involves a potency that, if it is ever 
activated, will make them blossom into solution. The mental 
attitude toward them... is thus a test of insight and 
perspective.” * 

The choice which in the interest of truth we must make is, 
I hope, indicated by what I have already said; but I must go 
on a little further to bring out the consequences of each of 
the three attitudes, or the nature of the country into which 
each of the three paths leads. 

The attitude of unquestioning belief has a strength and 
integrity with which we are all familiar in persons known to 
us who hold it. Enviable indeed are those whose faith is thus 
entire and childlike. They are as yet fortunately untroubled 
by history and science; they have the strongest ground for 
fighting the good fight in the possession of a glorious hope; 
their moral law is strengthened by the clearest sanctions. They 
dwell in the Garden, for they have not yet eaten of the fatal 
tree. But a time comes when at the command of God they 
or their children must turn their steps away from it; and 
when the command comes they cannot linger. Even this garden 
has been but a stopping-place for the human mind; however 
longingly we look back to it we cannot return; when we have 
once taken our departure the path leading toward it is fatally 
regressive. The consequence of attempting to return is, to 
change the illustration, the fate that fell upon Lot’s wife. Men 
whose belief is no longer integral and childlike try still to 
believe as children. Their belief now has exactly the same 
objects, but it is a rational one. They can no longer, for 
example, read the story of Christ’s temptation as a story, but 
they must get out their maps of the “Holy Land” and locate 
a wilderness—which after all for any purpose of religious 
instruction is not to be located there, but rather in the recesses 
of the human soul. They are driven to all sorts of subterfuges 
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to reconcile their belief with their unbelief. They contrive 
novel but vain explanations in order to harmonize the first 
three Gospels with the fourth as to the date of the Last Supper 
and the death of Christ. Or, like the Bishop of London, they 
are reduced to explaining the legend of the Virgin Birth by 
citing the biological fact of parthenogenesis among insects. 
This is the veritable sin against the Holy Spirit. This is the 
consequence of taking the regressive path; the bishops as they 
preach are turned into pillars of salt. 

For many men, however, in the struggle between belief and 
disbelief the latter proves the stronger; these become ration- 
alists, not like the Bishop of London within the church, but 
outside it; and—at least with a gain in integrity of thought— 
make the transition to pure rationalism. For them the story 
of the Virgin Birth is “only a myth,” since history and 
science alike discard it. There is perhaps no way of demon- 
strating that this path leads into the desert. But the futile 
reformer who remains after the myth of Christ has been “‘ex- 
ploded” is clearly valueless for religion. And whatever the 
intellect may say, the feeling, I am sure, tells us that this path 
is wrong. We are not ready to discard St. Luke’s beautiful 
story of the Nativity; and in general we still feel that the Bible 
narrative is pregnant with a precious gospel. The true danger 
to this narrative, however, lies not in such entire dismissal of it, 
but in wrong readings of it by the rational mind. The Chris- 
tian story, as I have shown earlier of myth in general, may be 
euhemerized, or allegorized, or otherwise rationalized, but 
always with a loss of its essential values. 

Of the attempt to rationalize it in theology I have already 
spoken. This attempt, though made from the beginning, has 
been particularly characteristic of Protestantism, and of its 
unfruitfulness Calvin’s Jnstitutes, whatever their value in the 
development of rational thought, is perhaps the greatest 
example. Calvinism and its outgrowth in Unitarianism have 
turned away from the poetry of the Christian religion, which 
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amounts to saying that they have turned away from religion 
itself. Hence modern protestantism is apt to be sterile; it tries 
to find its function in inculcating a prudential morality or in 
“social service”; but morality has mainly to do with this world, 
while religion, like poetry, is always concerned with a higher 
world—another world or the next. The Roman Catholic 
church, with all its insistence upon dogma, has always remained 
poetical. It has on the whole not so much rationalized, as 
simply presented, the story of Christ. It has pressed into its 
service, to the refinement of its faith and ritual, the poets, 
musicians, and sculptors whom puritanism has attempted to 
do without. Its churches, its sacraments, and its rites, however 
elaborate, are all in this respect in keeping with the manger at 
Bethlehem and the appeal with which the Christian religion 
began. Its writers from St. Augustine to Cardinal New- 
man have appealed not so much to the intellect as to the 
heart. 

The only way Christianity can keep its hold on the modern 
world is to retain, or if necessary repossess itself of the poetry 
which is its soul; to regard the Bible not as a collection of 
“sacred histories,” or as a compendium of moral precepts 
enlivened here and there by naive allegories; but as what it 
has every mark of being, the record surviving to us of the most 
valuable imaginative thought of the race; to regard the 
Christian story, not as an untrustworthy account of actual 
events, but as a divine poem. This view avoids all the attacks 
that are directed against it, and at the same time preserves, 
as far as they can be preserved in our modern era, all its 
essential values. One who takes this view is untroubled by the 
objections of history on the one hand and of modern science 
on the other. The Gospels contain historical discrepancies, but 
even more than the historical inaccuracies in Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, these leave the essential merits untouched. 
The actuality of the ascension of Christ is now no more in 
question than the actuality of the witches in Macbeth. The 
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gospels are as much beyond the reach of science as the Paradise 
of Dante. They are true, not according to the external stand- 
ards which alone the historian and the scientist know how to 
apply, but in a higher sense; they are true to the human mind; 
and furthermore their origin and composition are entirely ex- 
plicable by the use which the imagination always makes of facts 
when it is possessed by an idea. They embody the highest re- 
ligious impulses in a story, apparently bearing little relation to 
history, even to what we call the spirit of history,—having its 
value indeed precisely because of its very unhistorical char- 
acter; bearing likewise little relation to science, since it moves 
in a different plane of thought, and is therefore unexposed to 
scientific objection; in a story, however, conveying truth to 
which neither history nor science could attain, and higher than 
that attainable by either. This value at any rate is deniable 
only by one who denies the value of poetry over history, of 
imaginative over factual truth. 

Those who insist on the historicity of the Christian story, 
who believe that Jesus walked on a water in a literal sense, 
or in the Virgin Birth in the same sense as in parthenogenesis 
among fleas, are really denying instead of upholding the divinity 
of Christ. For this divinity appears not at all in the history, 
but only in the divine poem. God is never met with in the 
external events of history. ‘L’historien,” as Loisy says, “‘n’a 
pas a s’inspirir de l’agnosticisme pour écarter Dieu de histoire; 
il ne l’y rencontre jamais.”? He is as absent from history in 
the first century as in the twentieth. He appears to men indeed, 
but in visions, perhaps seemingly external, always in fact 
projected from within. He dwells only in the soul. He is 
thus known to men of feeling and imagination, to prophets and 
poets; and He was thus known in Christ to the Apostles. This 
apparition of God in man was recorded in the history, not of 
external events, but rather of experience in the souls of ardent 
disciples. Thus if the word divine is ever properly applied to 
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man or the works of man, Christ and his ministry were divine. 
But this divinity is known to us only through a divine poem 
which can never be profitably read as anything other than what 
it is. To turn this poem into history is atheism in its most 
modern form. 

Those again who hold to the mere incidents of the story 
as to an inflexible creed, who cannot rise from these symbols 
to the spiritual truth they convey, are the materialists of 
modern religion. To the child indeed, or to the childlike mind, 
story and meaning are one; just as to the savage the idol and 
the god are one. But a time comes when we can no longer 
think childishly; when the idol is seen to be material but the 
god spiritual; when the story comes to appear clearly as the 
temporal body, but the meaning as the spiritual body. From 
that time the story, however precious, becomes merely a symbol 
which it is sin to worship. Thus we are still tempted to 
idolatry, though the gods of wood and stone have taken on 
modern forms. 

When we have overthrown these idols our thought becomes 
again free. It is no longer bound by an outworn orthodoxy 
on the one hand, or at the mercy of the rationalist and the 
materialist on the other. As far as our minds are capable 
we can profit by reading the various books of the Bible, for 
we can read them in spirit and in truth. We can read the 
Gospel of St. Luke as a moving poem and tragedy of the soul, 
full of the highest poetic and religious truth, which as always 
in great poetry, tends to grow into and coincide with the 
highest goodness and beauty. Since our allegiance is always 
to this truth and not to its symbols, we are free to place the 
Gospels beside other works of divine poets and holy men, 
within and without the confines of Christendom, in order to 
supplement and reénforce Christian, by means of pagan 
thoughts and virtues. We come to see that though the symbols 
are many, the truth is one, and that we do not really know the 
Hebrew poets until we know the Greek and the English poets 
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also. If this should seem to any one a fatal secularizing of a 
Bible which should be held unique and sacred, let him consider 
whether the Bible is not now kept too sacred to be genuinely 
used; whether a false and factitious sanctity had not better 
give place to a natural one; and whether we had not better 
count as sacred the works of every true poet and prophet. The 
wisdom of doing this men living in Christianity have long 
tacitly recognized, for from the time of St. John onwards they 
have broadened and refined their religious conceptions from 
pagan sources, and they have recognized a divinity even in 
secular poetry. The celestial mountain at whose top we may 
hope to find religious truth may be and has been approached 
from many sides; the ascent for the human race has been 
arduous; and the little ground gained has been too dearly won 
to be anywhere given up. The present, however we may 
deplore it, is a time of lesser faith, of greater freedom of 
inquiry and intelligence. Those who uphold the Christian 
religion can no longer expect or wish it to remain fugitive and 
cloistered. And it may the more safely give up its artificially 
privileged position, because it can make upon us from its own 
strength and attraction, if it is permitted freely to exercise 
these, such undeniable claims. 


CHAPTER XII 
POETRY AND RELIGION 


Poerry and religion—as I said in the last chapter—were once 
inseparable, and, provided both are not merely formal but 
genuine, they may still be regarded as but two aspects of the 
same highest human activity. I have already, I trust, in 
earlier chapters said a good deal to justify this view; but I 
must say a word further, in the hope perhaps of modifying 
some prevalent notions about both religion and poetry, and 
bringing our minds back to older and simpler conceptions of 
their nature—conceptions which in the complexity of our 
modern life we have unfortunately lost. I shall of course be 
touching upon only one of the many relations that poetry bears. 

This relation is apt nowadays to go unrecognized for various 
reasons; one being that we take our religion too gravely, our 
poetry not quite gravely enough. I am not thinking of ordinary 
minds, to whom mention of religion calls up tracts and “revival” 
meetings, just as mention of poetry calls up “poetry magazines” 
and dilettante book-shops. Even many thinking persons sur- 
round their religion with a false solemnity, inherited from a 
time when a literal heaven and hell were at stake, and on the 
other hand associate their poetry with the amusements and 
frivolities of life. They think of poetry only as an enter- 
tainment for their lightest hours, and of religion only as a 
duty in their dullest ones. They have been taught all their 
lives to misconceive both poetry and religion. But if their 
minds are freed, if they learn to look without preconceptions 
at these two great activities in their higher and purer forms, 
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they come to see that both deal with matters of absorbing 
interest,—matters which they may contemplate, not with long 
faces indeed, but with. seriousness, and at the same time with 
great pleasure as well. 

Poetry and religion; one nowadays uses the words with mis- 
giving. They have, each of them, so many different senses 
and so many different implications; they cover for different 
persons such various fields; indeed even in the most guarded 
and enlightened employment they properly include so much, and 
this necessarily so ill-defined, that any mention of them— 
certainly any assertion about the two together, is apt to lead to 
misconception and disagreement. I hope that some readers, 
regarding them somewhat as I do, somewhat in the manner 
already suggested in this book, may find grounds for agree- 
ment with what I am going on to say. 

The different conceptions of religion and the different 
judgments prompted by them may be illustrated in the case of 
Shelley: in his own day the author of Adonais was outlawed 
as an atheist and enemy of religion; while according to a teacher 
widely accepted at the present he “had the most burning 
religious faith that has been communicated by any poet since 
Milton.” + 

No one is apt to see the kinship between religion and poetry 
who looks upon Shelley as an atheist, or who takes either 
religion or poetry in a conventional sense. In speaking of 
religion I am not thinking particularly of Christianity, though 
I have no doubt that to its founder and the teaching his person 
represents we owe our highest and best religious conceptions. 
I do not mean orthodoxy, or what Tolstoi calls “church 
religion.” I do not have in mind merely a religion embodied 
in creeds or theologies, inculcated in institutions or by pro- 
fessional ministers, or supported by influence or authority 
outside its own. And similarly by poetry I do not mean 


1W. R. Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought, 
p. 93- 
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a mere polite accomplishment or a creation of purely zsthetic 
values. 


Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenader’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 


Only when both religion and poetry are taken in their purest 
sense, in their spirit rather than their form, are they seen to 
approach and grow into each other. 

Perhaps, however, I shall be safer only to say that, as poetry 
and religion were one in origin, they still have much in common 
in their subject matter and values. They still serve the same 
great end—“to lead and draw us to as high a perfection as 
our degenerate souls, made worse by their clay lodgings, can 
be capable of.” And they still serve this end in much the 
same way. 

The essential mark of religion is that it tells us of another 
world, of the spirit, higher, better, more real than the present 
one, and of our relations to it. This teaching may have impli- 
cations regarding our conduct in the present world—that is, 
of a moral nature—but these are secondary and relative, since 
this world is fleeting, but the other of which religion tells us 
is eternal. Such truth is always first arrived at, and the 
greater part of it only arrived at, by the imagination. The 
highest human desires or aspirations, accompanied by the 
highest feelings, move the imagination, which produces images 
descriptive of this habitation of the spirit. That is, the descrip- 
tion is in mythical form. Only if we view the myths of religion 
in the second of the three ways I have spoken of in earlier 
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chapters—that is, only if we hold, not the images which are 
only symbols, but the truths which they symbolize, as sacred 
do we get their true value; and only in this sense are we apt 
to see clearly the oneness of religion and poetry of which I am 
now speaking. 

Obviously the teaching of religion—provided it be true—is 
of immense value and interest to us, and it is upon a subject 
of which our science can tell us nothing. Our only assurance 
of its truth is the feeling we have that these high desires are 
not given us in vain, and that since the emotions which 
accompany them are recognizably high and true, the images 
are worthy of our assent. We can do no more than feel the 
reality of the other world of which religion speaks. 

Since the discoveries and teachings of religion are imaginative 
they can be conveyed to us only in the language of the 
imagination. Man has always had to speak of the other world 
in figures. By a fiction apparently native to the human fancy, 
the older teachers placed this other world in the heavens above 
us; and, by another no less natural fiction, they placed it in 
the future—a ‘“‘world to come’; for they could not easily rid 
their imaginings of conceptions of space and time. ‘Heaven 
thus located they poetically described; in the nature of things 
no subject has more exercised man’s imaginative invention 
than this. St. John, for example, was “carried away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain,” and saw “that great city, the 
holy capital Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God; 
having the glory of God; and her light was like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal,” etc. 
If St. John’s descriptions now seem fantastic, if we can no 
longer place heaven in the sky, if we have come at last to see 
that the old-fashioned heaven was only an imaginative pro- 
jection from the human mind, and are now inclined to place 
heaven in the mind itself, we have by no means given up our 
belief in another and better world—though we must still 
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describe it in figures drawn mainly from external nature; and 
must continue to do this as long as we continue to inhabit 
our clay lodgings. 

Now it is precisely this same other world about which the 
poets write. This is their constant theme; it would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say their only one. Obviously, as it would 
seem, since they describe, never the actual present world, but 
always an ideal one—a world as much better, as much truer 
and more beautiful, than the present, as their imaginations 
can conceive; a world for which the features of the present 
can at best serve only as symbols; a world of the spirit—and 
by the spirit I here mean the highest faculty of man’s aspiring 
mind. The poet, too, has his high desires or aspirations, which, 
since in this present world they must remain unsatisfied, gen- 
erate strong feelings and induce imagination. Thus, like the 
prophet, he has his visions of the invisible, and is enabled to 
describe the house not made with hands. 

If it be objected that the poet’s desires are not always high, 
that his passions are often earthly, and that, though he describes 
an ideal world, it is not always, like that of the prophet, a 
heavenly one, I may say that I am thinking first of the highest 
and best poetry, for here the relation to religion is most obvious. 
But I should not in this comparison willingly give up the rest. 
May we not feel that all our aspirations, at least all those 
that we recognize as our best, all those that may prompt poetry 
which we cherish—that all our desires, though human, are also 
divinely implanted, and that taken together they coincide with 
the will of God—as far as we are humanly concerned with it? 
May we not feel that all poetry, even though it carry us but a 
little way above the actual, and toward the ideal world, has by 
so much led us toward the kingdom of heaven? And that all 
poetry which we value, even though it show no trace of a 
visitation of the spirit except in a heavenly beauty of sound, or 
color, or form, may even for that saving grace be called divine? 

Perhaps Keats and Byron less than other poets of their 
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period have the appearance of being religious teachers. But 
Keats, in his intentness upon beauty, is after all contemplating 
that aspect of the other world most engaging to us, and perhaps 
most neglected by our modern religion. Byron was in his 
lower nature a worldling, but in his higher a true poet. When 
he reflects rationally on religion he is, as Goethe said, a child; 
but “‘with him,” as Goethe further remarked, “inspiration sup- 
plies the place of reflection,” and when he thinks imaginatively 
he describes an immaterial world well worth our attention. The 
more we read poetry the more we feel that its constant purport 
is to tell us of this other world, if only by hints and glimpses. 

At any rate this is true of the poetry we call greatest and 
best, and in this such poetry is at one with religion. The 
teaching is not more religious in the early Christian apostle 
than in the modern poet. “As we have borne the image of the 
earthy,” says St. Paul, ‘‘we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly”; and ‘“‘Now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face.” This presents a truth and arouses a feeling 
similar to those of Shelley’s 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


The teaching is much the same whether we go to Plato or to 
the New Testament or to the English poets. The following 
description of Platonism will fit very well the spirit of either 
religion or poetry. 

“Platonism is the mood of one who has a curious eye for 
the endless variety of this visible and temporal world, and a 
fine sense of its beauties, yet is haunted by the presence of 
an invisible and eternal world behind, or, when the mood is 
most pressing, within the visible and temporal world, and sus- 
taining both it and himself—a world not perceived as external 
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to himself, but inwardly lived by him, as that with which in 
moments of ecstasy, or even habitually, he is become one.” * 

Religion, as I have said, though dealing primarily with 
another world, has implications regarding our conduct in the 
present one. In other words religion, though by no means, as 
is sometimes thought, a mere sacred morality, necessarily 
involves a moral teaching. This is true also of poetry; and 
in this respect religion and poetry are again in agreement. 
The lesson of each may be summed up simply: that as men 
are the children of God, they stand to each other as brothers. 
Hence the moral duty of men is love. And love, it may be 
added, can subsist only in an air of truth and freedom. This 
at any rate is the core of the Christian moral teaching, and this 
again is the constant theme of poetry on its moral side,—of 
Plato, of Dante, of Spenser and Shakespeare, of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and Shelley. 


No other theme but love—knitting, enclosing, all-diffusing love. 


About no subject has imaginative literature—in poems, 
plays, and novels—had more to tell us than that of love, 
and the best treatments of it are in the best poets. If the 
love so treated is not always at first appearance the Christian 
love that suffereth long and is kind, yet it is one of the lessons 
of the poets that all the emotions to which in common we 
apply the word—love of men or women, love of parents or 
children, love of country or mankind, love of God—are at last 
one. And no accomplishment of the poets has been greater 
than their development, elevation, and refinement of this 
feeling; and, as it may be called, their thorough discussion of 
this subject. 

If I had time it would be a pleasant task to go through 
the poems of Shelley in order to show how in one poem after 


*Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought, quoting 
J. A. Stewart. 
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another he illustrates this theme, and how ample and enlight- 
ening is his discussion of it. But of course discussion is not 
the word, for the poet’s true method, as I have tried to show, 
is never discursive. Shelley exemplifies this emotion, important 
to us above all others, in beautiful persons and actions, thus 
making us feel its beauty and its value to us. He teaches us to 
love by placing before us persons that are lovely. It would 
be interesting further to show how Shelley, drawing upon a 
vigorous imagination implanted in a highly gifted, noble, and 
aspiring nature, gives us what amounts to a new and inde- 
pendent revelation of religious truth, embodying this in a 
series of surprisingly beautiful mythical or fictional creations. 
Shelley’s religion was the product of a fresh imaginative appre- 
hension of man’s relation to the world of spirit. 

To attribute to Shelley a new religion, or even a new revela- 
tion, may seem to make an audacious claim. But we must 
not be the slaves of words, or suppose that, after revelation has 
once come to us, the nature of God and man has so changed 
that it can never be vouchsafed again. Revelation, which the 
exclusiveness and illiberality of our modern religion attributes 
only to a particular race in antiquity, is in the nature of all 
men. It has a common character, as we are coming to see, with 
that other outpouring of the spirit which the Greeks called, and 
which we in our secular poetry still call, inspiration. Judged 
by the descriptions we find of them, by what we know of their 
psychological nature, and by their products, the two appear 
to be much the same thing. The Holy Ghost, which, like 
revelation, I fear many religious persons think of as visiting 
mankind only in a remote past, was to Shelley a vivid present 


reality. 


My soul spurned the chains of its dismay, 
And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself, sublime and strong, 
(As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among,) 
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Hovering in verse o’er its accustomed prey; 
Till from its station in the Heaven of fame 
The Spirit’s whirlwind rapt it, and the ray 
Of the remotest sphere of living flame 
Which paves the void was from behind it flung, 
As foam from a ship’s swiftness. 


This “Spirit’s whirlwind” is comparable to that other “rushing 
mighty wind” which filled all the house where the apostles 
were sitting. Wordsworth, like Isaiah, was a prophet—a fore- 
teller and a shaper of man’s future spiritual life; just as Isaiah, 
like Wordsworth, was an inspired poet. No canonical prophet 
ever prayed more sincerely than this English poet for divine 
assistance, 


So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the Bard— 
In holiest mood. Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 

Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven! 

For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 


There is one striking difference between the religion of Shelley 
and that of Wordsworth. Shelley drew his religious concep- 
tions largely from his own mental experience, and though the 
conceptions therefore have the value which always attaches to 
fresh inspiration, to first-hand revelation, they have also a 
weakness coming from too great novelty and independence. 
For the imagination, like the intellect, must profit by its 
accumulations. Shelley, it is true, owed a large debt to Plato 
and the Greeks; but, except for late and half-reluctant recog- 
nition of Christ, he closed his mind to the Hebrew source. 
This must be reckoned a blindness in Shelley, or a perversity 
inherited from a callow and untrained youth, which with a 
longer life he might have outgrown. Wordsworth on the 
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other hand, more in accord with the habit of English poets, 
based his religion largely on Christian conceptions. But 
whether the poets have accepted the Christian teaching with 
Wordsworth, or, at least in appearance, rejected it with Shelley, 
they have done much to develop and enlarge the whole body 
of religious truth which has come down to us from Hebrew, 
Greek, and other older sources. To religiously minded persons 
one of the great values of poetry is in its confirming and sup- 
plementing, often even in its elevating and refining, conceptions 
and sentiments found in the Bible and other works specifically 
regarded as religious. Indeed the modern man who knows the 
Bible without knowing the poets is only half educated in the 
religious sense. If we are wise we shall, like the Greeks, 
and like the Hebrews also, go for a part of our religious and 
spiritual guidance to the poets. 

In spite of what I have just been saying there is perhaps 
some justification for our feeling that the day of revelation is 
past. The ancient Hebrews, and probably the ancient Greeks 
also, had a keener interest in religion, and a larger share of 
the imaginative faculty operative in religion, than we of the 
present day. The Bible is probably a greater book—a more 
valuable series of works on the subject of religion—than could 
conceivably be produced by the modern world. If this be 
true we must to a great extent live on the religious thought 
of the past, and can in large measure only develop truth long 
since revealed. At any rate the present age does not seem 
to have great religious interest or gift. The world is afflicted 
with a confusion of tongues not apparently due to the workings 
of the holy spirit. The prophets appearing in or near our own 
time seem in general to have a weak or spurious inspiration. 
In the absence of creative minds our religious teachers try to 
fix our inheritance, once largely mythical and poetical, in 
dogma, and to hold us to a rigid and exclusive belief. Growing 
formal and rational our religion dies; to live it must still be 
one of feeling, faith, and imagination. 
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In poetry, if at all, the imagination still survives. In poetry, 
more than elsewhere, our imaginative thought may still be 
active, free, and progressive. For our guides into the future 
it is perhaps upon the poets that we must more and more 
depend. 
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